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To the Ambitious Teacher 
Who Wants to Keep Up 


The Summer School of 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Offers courses in 


Education, Home Economics and Agriculture 

leading to the Bachelor of Science Degree; in 

| Business Practice, Technical Arts, Education 
and Home Economics leading to Junior College 

| Diploma; and in Pre-normal work leading to 
the High School Diploma. 


| Completion of these courses enables teachers to 
get new State certificates and to renew old ones. 


The BHighteenth Annual Session is divided 
into two terms of five weeks each: 
June 10 to July 13; July 15 to August 17. 


Information furnished upon application 
R R. MOTON, Principal 
E. C. ROBERTS, Director Summer School 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Alabama 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, Secretary-Treasurer 


PURPOSE 


ae the Twelve Million Colored people 

of the United States with College-trained and 

Professiona! leaders thro its courses in the 

Arts, the Sciences, in ucation, Commerce 

and Finance, Public Health and Hygiene, 

Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
P acy, Religion and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning for any Quarter. 


REGISTRATION 
Autumn Quarter — October 1, 2, 3, 1928 
Winter Quarter — January 2, 
Spring Quater — March 20, 1929 


For Catalogue and Information Write 
F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
is offered in the fellowing departments: 


Theological Law 
Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-Medical 


For additional information address the President. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of al] sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro yo 
Graduates given high b 
northern universities. Debating, M. 
athletics, al] live features. 
For information address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


College Course Normal Course | 


| 
| 


For catalogue and information address 


The President 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


Richmond, Virginia 
NOW—An Academy 


Eventually—A College for the Separate 
Education of Young Women. 


This institution which has been set apart for the 
separate education of young women ever since its 
founding in will, in the immediate future, 
devote every energy upon grade, and, especially, 
academic work only, since college work has been 
discontinued for the present. It is an accredited high 
school by the State of Virginia, and offers two 
courses: a General Course and a College Preparatory 
Course which will admit to any college. 

Hartshorn offers, besides its pure scholastic cur 
riculum, a home influence where the devdianmnent of 
ristian character is the fundamental purpose. 
Send for a catalogue to the President. 


DAVID G. MULLISON, President Richmond, Va. 
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and Black,” to be issued in the fall by W. W. Norton & Co. Caroline Singer, as in other books, 
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HEN the Urban League was established nearly 

twenty years ago the belief that the problems 
of the Negro were endemic rather than generic was 
an American axiom. The meth- 
od of approach to these prob- 
lems involved a special and 
domplicated psychology util- 
ized only in the case of the 
Negro, as formerly it had been utilized in the case 
of women who, even apart from their admitted 
anatomical differences, were supposed to possess 
certain unique mental processes and limitations. 
As with women of a generation previous, and 
sometimes even now, the Negro was endowed with 
a special set of virtues and vices inherent and 
unyielding to the circumstance of environment or 
to the modifying influences of education, except 
that which was designed to fit him for the cruder 
forms of labor, as the education of women had 
been primarily designed to fit her for the gentle 
arts of the home as opposed to the market place 
and the political arena. 


The concept Negro and the former concept wom- 
an curiously parallel in their essential elements. 
If women as a class were supposed to be governed 
naturally by .emotion and ‘caprice rather than 
logic, so also is the Negro of a deeply emotional 
nature. If women as a class were innately sym- 
pathetic and patient, so also is the Negro innately 
devoted and loyal beyond the common run of men. 
If the intellect of woman was unfitted for the 
more technical pursuits, likewise the Negro is in- 
capable of mastering the higher learning. As a 
matter of fact, the Negro has been gifted with a 
greater number of natural attributes than woman. 
He is a natural singer, naturally good natured 
when kept in his place and naturally lazy unless 
driven by a strong compulsion. The use of the 
word natural in appraising the Negro is common. 
It indicates the belief that certain traits when 
found in the Negro are racial and the evidence of 
basic and “inescapable difference..” 


This idea that the Negro is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from other specimens of the genus homo 
has been easy to maintain because of the physical 
insignia of the race. It has served as the excuse 
for slavery and later as the justification for exploi- 
tation and oppression. It is the foundation for 
that great body of myth, both harmless and perni- 
cious, which has been built up about the Negro 
and which persists in spite of a mass of contrary 
factual evidence. It has béen the basis for the 
ideology of separatism which: ‘to an astounding 
degree has been the approved method of treatment 
of the race problem in America. It is the dynamic 
of that social psychology which is expressed in 
segregation, discrimination, disfranchisement and 
various other kinds of inequality. 

It should be obvious that any permanent ameli- 
eration of the Negroes’ plight must be predicated 
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on a change in the mental attitude of the Ame:. 
ican people. As long as the Negro is considered 
a peculiar and different species from the rest of 
mankind, just so long will he be the object o! 
differential and inferior treatment at the hands «| 
his fellow citizens, be they capitalists or bourge- 
oisie or proletarians. Nor is there real relief in 
the shelter of statutory enactment. The almo-i 
complete collapse of the 14th and 15th Amend. 
ments and the successful evasion of civil right: 
statutes offer proof incontestable that the majesty 
of the law depends on the will of the majority. 

Whoever essays to alter the mental perspective 
of the American people undertakes no little task. 
And yet, that is the labor which the National Urban 
League has set itself to perform. It nas uader- 
taken to establish the idea that the so-called Negro 
problems are not racial but social and their solu- 
tion is not different from the solution of oluer so- 
cial problems. In other words, the philosophy of 
the Urban League concerns itself with the interpre- 
tation of the problems of the Negro in terms of the 
universal rather than the specific. The Urban 
League assumes that the Negroes’ response to the 
stimuli of positive social forces is not inhibited 
by reason of race and that his reactions are iden- 
tical with those of other peoples under similar 
conditions. 

The range of its activities has necessarily heen 
wide. In the various spheres of social endeavor 
the Negro has unquestionably lagged. The social 
disabilities of the Negro offer apparen;j validity to 
the charge that the Negro is unlike other men. To 
the casual student of race problems these disabil- 
ities are vested with the dignity of permanerce and 
acceptable as authentic evidence of the Negroes’ 
eternal inferiority. The Urban League then is com- 
pelled to center its efforts in Health—Housiaz— 
Industry—Recreation—Race Relations, those fields 
in which the Negro suffers by comparison. Dur- 
ing the period of its existence the League inas dem- 
onstrated that the problems of the Negro always 
yield to the sustained application of intelligent 
social treatment. Thus a frightful Negro mortal- 
ity rate invariably approaches the normal when 
modern methods of health education and sanita- 
tion are made available to the Negro. Thus de- 
linquency and crime succumb to recreational oppor- 
tunity and vocational guidance and industriai free- 
dom. Thus civic indifference is transforme} to 
civic pride when the Negro knows that he is an 
actual participant in the life of a community. 

In this issue of Opportunity Mr. Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, who has directed the efforts of the Urban 
League for almost a score of years, makes his an- 
nual report. In it the spectacular has no place 
and the pyrotechnics of the sensational are happily 
absent. It is the record of a steady, unremitting 
effort to improve the status of the Negro by the 
use of approved methods of social regenerati:. 
It is aptly entitled Progress. 
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y native intelligence as measured by the various 

intelligence tests absolute and unaffected by the 
factors of environment? This question, which 
arises from time to time to 


Again The 
Intelligence plague those ardent protagon- 
Test ists of the intelligence tests who 


have ascribed to them the fin- 
ality of a divine edict, again is brought to the fore 
by the study of Dr. John Munro as reported in the 
New York World of March 19th. 

Dr. Munro, according to the World began his 
study at Carleton College sixteen years ago. He 
measured five thousand school children in Fari- 
bault, Minnesota—following seven hundred of 
them through their school and college career into 
business life. He found that the intelligence quo- 
tient was subject to fluctuation from five to twenty- 
five points. Seeking a reason for this variation, 
he made an exhaustive study of the home life and 
environment of the children in whom the fluctua- 
tion of the I. Q. occurred, and is quoted as follows: 

“I have investigated all of my original group 
who turned out to be criminals and found that 
95 per cent of these had low intelligence aggravated 
by poor food and bad environment. Many had 
been convicted of technical crimes solely because 
they had not the wit to escape. 


66 love-mad lark you sing of swooned.” 
they said, 

And speared his bosom on a thorn of last 
Year’s rose; cease playing Orpheus; no blast 
You blow can charm dead fairies from the dead. 
Our ears are cloyed with songs our fathers heard 
Of how your lady’s face and form were fair; 

Put by your fluting; swell a martial air, 

And spur us on with some long-waited word.” 


So, wearying, he changed his tune, and won 
The praise of little men (who needed none). 
But, oh, to see him smile as when dawn blew 
A trumpet only he could hear, and dew 

He could not brush away beseiged his eyes 
At sight of gulls departing from his skies! 
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By Countee CULLEN 
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“|. . Much of the present shortage of intelli- 
gence may be eliminated when it is recognized that 
the vicious food conditions, the poor sanitation and 
hygiene, the brutality of many homes appear to 
be the conditioners of moronism and border line 
dullness, and that rapidly developing intelligence 
must be stimulated on all levels incessantly if it 
is to come to full development. There is hope that 
the stagnation of intelligence can be alleviated, if 
not largely eliminated, by environmental manipu- 
lation.” 

We do not presume to appraise the scientific 
soundness of Dr. Munro’s conclusions. We merely 
wish to point out that the factors of environment 
which he claims are the conditioners of moronism 
and border line intelligence are present to an ap- 
palling degree among Negroes, and may account 
for the uniformity of the pessimistic conclusions 
deduced by many who have submitted Negro chil- 
dren to comparative tests. And further, we wish 
to point out what appears to us to be one of the 
factors in an analysis of the Negroes’ intelligence 
which is immeasurable—or at least has remained 
immeasurable up to the present time. Who can 


measure the psychological orbit of the Negro con- 
ditioned by the economic, social and spiritual limi- 
tations inherent in being black in a white world? 


Il. 
“How could a woman love him; love, or wed?” 
And thinking only of his tuneless face 
And arms that held no hint of skill or grace, 
They shook a slow, commiserative head 
Ta see him amble by; but still they fed 
Their wilting hearts on his, were fired to race 
Once more; and panting at life's deadly pace, 
They drank as wine the blood-in-song he shed. 


But in the dream-walled room where last he lay. 
Soft garments gathered dust all night and day, 
As women whom he loved and sang of came 

To smooth his brow and wail a secret name. 

A rose placed in his hand by Guinevere 
Was drenched with Magdalen’s eternal tear. 


; 
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National Urban League Conference 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
THEME: PRESENT TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEGRO LABOR 
April 9 to 12, 1929—LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY THIRD DAY—THURSDAY 


Tuesday, 1 p.m.—Registration of members of the confer- Morning, 10 a.m.—Presiding: Max Hirsch, Chairman, Boar? 
ence. .. a Negro Civic Welfare Association, Cincin 
Tuesday, 2 p.m.—Presiding: A. E. Meyzeek, Vice Chair- a 
man, Louisville Urban League. (A) DEADLINES IN EMPLOYMENT FOR NEGROES 
(A) PRESENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 15 min. William L. Evans, Executive Secretary, Buf- 


falo Urban League. 
45 min John A. Fitch, New York School of SocialWork. 15 min. Samuel A. Allen, Executive Secretary, Boston 
(B) THE RELATION OF NEGRO WORKERS TO Urban League. 


SAKIN 

‘R) BREAKING THROUGH THE DEADLINES. 

5 min. Ira DeA. Reid, Director of the Department of in ; 
Research and Investigations, National Urban 25 min. Albon L. Holsey, Secretary, Tuskegee Insti- 
League. tute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Discussion led by— Discussion led by— 


15 min. Charles S. Johnson, Director, Department of 10 min. Wayne L. Hopkins, Executive Secretary, Arm- 
Social Science, Fisk University. strong Association, Philadephia, Pa 


Evening, s p.m.—Presiding: z.. Hollingsworth Wood, Afternoon, 2p.m.—(A) THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH AND 
President, National Urban League. THE NEGRO WORKER. 
Exec Sess i Ss 
40 min. Prof. Broadus Mitchell. John Hopkins Uni- 
Industrial activities; Administrative Problems; New versity. Member Executive Board, Baltimore 
Workers in Leagues; Training and Experience Meth- Urban League. 
ods; Board Relationships. 
Discussion led by— 4 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, National 
Irban League, Elmer A. Carter, Editor OPPORTUNITY (R) PRACTICAL STEPS TO ‘ENHANCE THE POST- 
Magazine and Elbridge Bancroft Pierce, President, TION OF THE NEGRO WORKER IN THE 
Chicago Urban League. SOUTH. 


20 min. Jesse O. Thomas. Southern Field Director, 
National Urban League. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY 25 min. Dr T. J. Woofter Jr... University of North 


el Hill, 

Morning. 10 a.m.—A SYMPOSIUM—THE SPECIAL PROR- Cope 
LEMS OF NEGRO WORKERS IN INDUSTRIAL CEN- 25 min. Prof. Benjamin Hubert. President. Georgia 
TERS (10 minutes alowed each speaker). State Industrial College. Savannah. 
Presiding: John ‘Tf. Clark, Executive Secretary, St. 
Louis Urban League. Discussion led by— 
A. L. Foster, Executive Secretary, Chicago Urban oxec Secre », Jacksonville Negro 
League; John C. Dancy, Executive Secretary, Detroit J. A. Thomas, Executive Secretary. Jackson - 
Urban League; N. B. Allen, Executive Secretary, Co- Welfare League. 
lumbus Urban League; J. W. Crawford, Executive Sec- 
retary, Atlanta Urban League; E. S. Lewis, Executive Evening, 8 p.m.—RACE RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. 
Secretary, Kansas City Urban League; W. V. Kelley. 
Executive Secretary. Milwaukee Urban League: J. M. 
Ragland, Executive Secretary, Louisville Urban League: RACE RELATIONS IN THE CHURCH. 
A. C. Thayer, Executive Secretary, Pittsburgh Urban 
League; J. H. Kerns, Executive Secretary, Omaha Urban RACE RELATIONS IN GENERAL. 
League: Miss Bertha Lee Herrington, Executive Secre- - i 
tary, White Plains Urban League; W. Robert Smalls, L. Hollingsworth Wood, President, National Urban 
“xecutive Secretary, St. Paul-Minnaapolis Urban League. 
League: Rev. Henry L. Herod, Superintendent, Flanner 
House Social Settlement, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Afternoon, 2 p.m.—Presiding: Member of Executive Board. FOURTH PAY-—-FRIDAY 
National Urban League. 


Prof. Nathaniel Cantor, University of Buffalo. 


Morning, 10 a.m.—Presiding: Mrs. Albert S. Reed, Member 
(A) TRENDS IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING. Executive Board, National Urban League. 


30 min. Honorable F. T. Franks, Member of Federal (A) PRORLFEMS IN POMESTIC AND PERSONAL 
Board for Vocational Education. SERVICE. 


(B) ARE NEGRO SCHOOLS MEETING THE NEEDS: 20 min. Wm. R. Conners. Executive Secretary. Negro 
Welfare Association Urban League of Cleve- 
ARE NEGROES? TAKING ADVANTAGE OF land. 
TRAINING FACILITIES. 
(B) WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


25 min. Thomas L. Puryear, Executive Secretary, New 
Jersey Urban 25 min. Miss Alma Herbst, Columbus, Ohio. 


20 min. W. R. Valentine, Principal, Manual Training Afternoon, 2 p.m—(A) NEGROES IN THE FARMING 
& Industrial School, Bordentown, N. J. INDUSTRY. 


#iscussion led by— 25 min. A. C. Burnette, United States Farm Demon- 


Age 
F. D. Bluford, President? A. & T. College, Greensboro, stration Agent for Kentucky 
N. C. (B) NEGROES IN PROFESSIONAL SERVICE. 
Wood, Pres- 25 min. E. Franklin Frazier, Director, Research De- 
e 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE RACE QUESTION. 
Lloyd Garrison, Treasurer, age Urban seegee; Discussion led by— 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, Nationa , 
Urban League, and T. Arnold Hill, Director, Depart- Prof. J. R. E. Lee. President, Florida A. and M. Col- 
ment of Industrial Relations, National Urban League. lege, Tallahassee, Florida. 


partment, Chicago Urban League. 
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The Negro Invades Hollywood 


By FLoyp C. Covincron 


y= part, if any, does the Negro play in the 
motion picture industry of California? Be- 
hind the walls of the legion studios which festoon 
the Hollywood district, what place has the Negro 
staken in the cinematographic world? These ques- 
tions are, no doubt, in the minds of the casual 
observers who live outside the environs of “Film- 
land.” 

When one attempts to catalogue the information 
which might answer these questions he is apt to 
find enthusiasm more abundant than figures. How- 
ever, it is apparent from observation and available 
statistics that Negroes have been employed in the 
motion picture industry in various capacities for a 
period of years. The major portion of these have 
been (and are) employed as “extras” to create 
atmosphere in jungle, South Sea Island and African 
scenes as natives, warriors, and the like. In scenes 
requiring domestics of color the Negro is employed 
to do these “bits.” Others are employed to do in- 
dividual roles or “parts” such as mammy types 
and other character sketches that receive camera 
close-ups and remain prominent throughout the 
picture. Many within this latter group are excep- 
tionally talented, and their names are included with 
the other principals in the respective pictures. 

In previous years the custom has been for each 
studio to operate its own casting office and hire 
those who applied at its gates for employment. In 
January, 1926 the fourteen leading picture cor- 
porations of California, namely, Metropolitan, 


— 


United Artists, Hal Roach, Christie, F. B. O., Mack 
Sennett, ‘Educational, Universal, Pathe, Warner 
Bros., William Fox, First National, Paramount, 
and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer organized the Central 
Casting Corporation at Hollywood. This agency 
acts as a clearing house for “extras” of all types 
for the fourteen named studios. Approximately 
11,000 adult applicants are registered according to 
type at the Central Casting and are available for 
immediate call from any of the studios. 

The Casting Agency has among its personnel a 
Negro casting director who is one of the salaried 
employees of the company. The director, Mr. 
Chas. E. Butler, has been with the organization for 
about two years. He has been engaged in casting 
work for more than five years and was formerly 
with the Cinema-Auxiliary. Mr. Butler is respons- 
ible for the collecting, classifying, and distributing 
of the Negro “extras.” His job is not an easy one. 
During the staging of the all-Negro talking picture 
“Hallelujah” he was responsible for more than 
340 “extras” to report at the studio one Sunday 
morning. The particular scene—a camp meeting 
service—required types who could both sing and 
act. Interestingly enough, the church choirs of 
the city were practically empty for the day. 

Those individuals who do “parts” are employed 
usually under contract by the individual studios. 
The records of these employees are not kept by the 
Central Casting but by the casting offices of the 
various companies. It is very difficult to get defi- 


Daniel Haynes, Victorig Spivey, Harry Gray and Fannie De Knight in the “Salvation Train” scene in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Hallelujah.” 
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reluctant to give any information concerning sal- 
aries or length of contracts. Each company may 
have on their list various Negro types which are 
used in their pictures. On the other hand these 
types are interchangeable. When a picture con- 
tract expires at one studio the company releases 
the individual who is then free to offer his services 
to any other having need of his type. For example 
Mr. Zack Williams recently roled as “Deacon” in 
Fox’s all-Negro talking picture “Hearts in Dixie” 
has been doing “parts” in pictures for the past 
eighteen years. He is an unusually large physical 
type which enables him to enjoy quite a wide range 
of parts. 


It is interesting to note that Negroes have been 
employed in large numbers in many of Lon 
Chaney’s pictures. In “West of Zanzibar” more 
than one hundred were used as natives. In “Big 
City” eighty were used in the Harlem Nite Club 
scene. In the “Road to Mandalay” and “Diamond 
Handcuffs” more than two hundred were used as 
natives for atmosphere. Im the latter picture one 
hundred men of picked physical type measuring 
six feet upwards were 


nite figures concerning this group as the offices are 


anything from a Chinaman to an Eskimo. They 
require no interpreters and are always available in 
large numbers.” 


The approximate number of Negroes employed 
through the Central Casting is available for the 
years 1924 (3,464); 1925 (3,559); 1926 (6,816). 
and 1927 (3,754). The following table shows the 
number of Negroes employed through the Centra! 
Casting for the year 1928. The total amount paid 
in wages includes those employed by the day and 
receiving a standard wage of five to fifteen dollaxs 
per day. The average is $7.50 per day fo: 
“extras.” The amounts given in the table do not 
include the number of Negroes employed unde: 
contract or the amount of money paid to them. In 
general the wage scale of the contract group ranges 
from $25.00 per day to $300.00 per week ind 
above. Perhaps the largest salaries paid to Negroes 
in the industry were those paid to the principals of 
the two all-Negro talking pictures, “Hearts in 
Dixie” produced by William Fox Company anc 
“Hallelujah” by the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Com 
pany. The salaries in some instances approxi 
mated $1,250 per week and above. If the total 

amount paid to those 


used in the Kimberly 
diamond mines scene. 
In Mr. Chaney’s cur- 
rent picture “East is 
East” Negroes are be- 
ing used with a few 
Chinese and Filipin- 
oes as natives of 
Siam. Lon Chaney 
has been willing to 
demonstrate the rac- 
ial versatility of the 
Negro by using them 
in his pictures for 
iskimos, Chinese, Ma- 
lays, Africans, and 
many other types of 
Oriental character. 
Mr.Locan, Mr. 
Chaney’s assistant, 
stated that Negroes 
had been more suc- 
cessful doing Oriental 
parts than the actual 
racial types. He ex- 
pressed the opinion 
that Negroes are nat- 
ural actors and easier 
to handle before the 
camera. He gives Mr. 
Chaney’s opinion in 
the matter by saying, 
“You can pull any 
one of them out of 
the mob and they can 
act. It is only a mat- 


ter of makeup and Nina May McKenny, former New York stage dancer, heroine of _ 
King Vidor’s Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer drama “Hallelujah.” dustry. 


costume to_ create 


working under 
tract in the above 
pictures and those in 
which Negroes have 
figured prominently, 
prior to this date. 
could be added to 
the total amount 
given in the table it 
would be even more 
striking. 

No charge is made 
by the Central Cast- 
ing for the individ- 
ials whom it places 
through its offices. In 
fact the Agency 
makes every effort to 
prevent exploitation 
of the workers in the 
industry. Its attempts 
have gone far to re- 
duce the number of 
sporadic —_organiza- 
tions which rear their 
heads from time to 
time supposedly to 
make “everyone's 
face their fortune.” 
The Casting is anx- 
ious that everyone 
should know that no 
worker — colored or 
white—has to pay for 
the employment 
. which they receive in 
the motion picture in- 
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The total number 
of placements for 
1927 was 3,754. The 
total amount paid in 
wages for that year 
was $30,036. The in- 
crease in the number 
of Negroes used and 
the wages received by 
them is striking in 
comparison, Nineteen 
hundred twenty-eight 
shows an approxi- 
mate increase in 
placement of 345 per 
cent; and an increase 
of 335 per cent in 
wages received. 


According to Mr. 
Butler, the Negro 
“extra” receives more 
money than any other 
“extra” in the indus- 
try except Chinese. 
In other words, they 
are next to the high- 
est paid in the indus- 
try. It must be re- 
membered that the 
aumber of placements 
for the month do not 
represent that num- 
ber of different  in- 
dividuals. The mo- 
tion picture industry is, as far as “extras” are 
concerned, a seasonal industry. Some individuals 
may be used dozens of times within the month de- 
pending upon the various needs of the companies. 
Those individuals who are temporarily employed 
or who may leave their jobs at will are the ones 
who enjoy a monopoly of the industry. 


The question has been continually raised whether 
there has been or will be a‘Negro star in Holly- 
wood. The first part of the question may be dis- 
posed of by saying that there has been no Negro 
star to date. There have been many outstanding 
Negroes in pictures, but none rated as stars. The 
reason for that is obvious. Negroes have been em- 
ployed principally for atmosphere in large num- 
bers and disposed of chiefly en masse. Those who 
have reached places of importance are those who 
by sheer force of ability or because of the value of 
their distinctive type have outstripped their fel- 
lows. James B. Lowe of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
Lincoln Peary known as Stepin Fetchit have reached 
places of importance and have, no doubt, a great 
future in pictures. Such names as Mattie Peters, 
Madam Sultewan, Gertrude Howard, George Reed. 
Louise Beavers, Oscar Smith, Mildred Washington. 
Clif Ingram, Noble Johnson, Jim Blackwell and 
many others have gained places of importance and 
have a long standing record of merit around the 
studios. We have already cited the distinctive work 
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Daniel Haynes, leading man in King Vidor’s all Negro drama 


“Hallelujah.” 


of Zack Williams. 

With the introduc- 
tion and improve- 
ment of talking pic- 
tures, comes, perhaps 
the Negro’s real op- 
portunity to produce 
stars in his own 
right. That oppor- 
tunity will largely 
dependupon the 
work of such artists 
as Mr. Clarence Muse 
taking the role of 
“Nappus” in the Fox 
production “Hearts 
in Dixie”; pnd the 
work of Mr. Daniel 
Haynes and Miss 
Nina Mae McKenny 
in the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer produc- 
tion of “Hallelujah.” 
King Vidor, famous 
director of the “Big 
Parade,” who is re- 
sponsible for the all- 
Negro picture “Hal- 
lelujah” ventures an 
opinion: “It will 
either be one of the 
greatest successes in 
pictures or one of the 
greatest flops. Frank- 
ly, | don’t know which—but believe that when col- 
ored drama succeeds as it does on the stage, it 
must also be good for the screen. At any rate it 
has. injected some new ideas into pictures. ., . 
The Negro is one of the greatest actors by nature 
principally because he really doesn’t act at all, but 
actually feels and experiences the emotions he 
seeks to portray.” 


The director, author, and assistants of the Fox 


icture “Hearts in Dixie” are also counting the 


pulse beats of the Negro’s dramatic possibilities. 
Mr. Walter Weems, author of the scenario, and 
Mr. Paul Sloane, director, are exceedingly enthu- 
siastic over the group with whom they have worked. 
They expressed the opinion that in all their exper- 
ience in pictures they have never worked with a 
finer group of people—colored or white. They 
believe that such a group has unlimited possibili- 
ties for all phases of motion picture work. 


Apparently, then, with the current venture of all- 
Negro talking pictures, the Negro emerges from 
a somewhat obscure place in the industry to take 
a place in the centre of the stage. It is hoped 
that with the increase of all-Negro pictures that 
the Negro will also develop directors and techni- 
cians that may aid in a large way to improve the 
technique of the pictures being staged around them. 
The time is ripe for Negro scenarists to produce 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Progress 


The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Activities of the National Urban League 


S an introduction to the 18th Annual Report 

covering the work in 1928 of the Urban 
League movement, its 19th year of activity, it is 
fitting to record the changing attitudes on the part 
of the American public towards the Negro. While 
one should not venture to assert that the Negro 
suffers less because of the inhibitions against the 
exercise of his rights as a group, one can observe 
unmistakable signs of the growing appreciation of 
the Negro’s potential worth to society. 


On the stage, not only are Negro shows sup- 
ported for long stands in the large cities and are 
large box office attractions in cities throughout the 
country, north and south, but many successful 
plays which have Negro parts are using Negro 
actors to portray these characters apparently with- 
out either their fellow white actors or the general 
public registering serious ‘objections. Negro musi- 
cal artists are genuinely appreciated whether sing- 
ing before the footlights or over the radio. Negro 
writers are having their productions’ accepted by 
leading magazines. Negro lecturers are-appearing 
before discriminating audiences, north and south, 
and exhibitions of paintings and other forms of 
art are being accepted in galleries hitherto unac- 
quainted with the increasing evidence of the 
Negro’s creative ability. 

While on the one hand certain institutions of 
learning limit the number of Negro students, there 
are many other institutions such as Bryn Mawr, 
Connecticut College for Women and Hobart which 
have during the past year or two admitted their 
first Negro students; the University of North Caro- 
lina has had a series of lectures by Negroes and its 
students’ magazine has published a special num- 
ber dealing with literary products of Negroes. In- 
ter-racial conferences have been held not only by 
groups of white and colored citizens, north and 
south, but in a number of southern white and 
colored schools students of the two races have met 
to discuss problems of common interest to them. 


A knowledge of this evidence of increased ap- 
preciation of the great potentiality for a larger 
contribution to society on the part of the Negro was 
probably in the mind of President Coolidge when 
in his last address to Congress he made the follow- 
ing remarks: 


“The progress which they (the Negroes) 
have made in education and in the professions 

. and in the arts of civilization affords one 
of the most remarkable incidents in this 
period of world history. They have demon- 
strated their ability to partake of the advant- 
ages of our institutions and to benefit by a 
free and more and more independent existence. 
Their cooperation in the life of the Nation is 
constantiy enlarging.” 


EuGeNne KINCKLE JONES 


The causes for this change of attitude are nume:- 
ous. The improved economic status of the Negio 
has made it possible for him to raise his whole 
standard of living. His educational opportunities 
have expanded and he has taken advantage of them. 
This improvement of course demands more re- 
spect for him, and it is accorded. The spirit of 
democracy that has gripped many thoughtful per- 
sons and challenged the minds of community lead- 
ers has afforded the occasion of much stock-taking 
of mental attitudes and the American public is hav- 
ing the query constantly thrust at it: “Will the 
American minorities receive the justice which 
America is demanding for minorities under the 
domination of other countries of the world?” 


The National Urban League is gratified at what- 
ever part, though small, it has played in helping 
to bring about this result in America. The League 
might even go so far as to say that it believes that it 
has had some influence in the changing status of 
subject people in other parts of the world if the 
many calls annually which the League receives 
from representatives of European and Far Eastern 
countries are followed up with effective programs 
of adjustment. These men and women have come 
to the League’s office to look into the program of 
the League and to find out from the League’s of- 
ficials the program of other American organiza- 
tions designed to improve race relations here. De- 
spite our own impatience at times at the progress 
being made here in the matter of inter-racial adjust- 
ments the ideals towards which we are working are 
far in advance of those being promoted in most 
countries—certainly in most countries of Africa 
where the Negro is a subject people and in many 
other countries where other races of mankind are 
under the iron heel of imperialism. The example 
which we are setting here both in our ideals and 
in our programs is considered worthy of emula- 
tion by the leaders of progressive movements in 
other parts of the world and it is our sincere be- 
lief that we are making a contribution to world 
progress as well as to racial advancement in 
America. 


During the past year the League was in touch 
with international social work first through its 
Executive Secretary at the International Conference 
on Human Relations in Industry held at Gerton 
College in Cambridge, England, June 27th to July 
3rd where 18 different countries, including the 
United States, were represented and where the 
Executive Secretary presided at one of the plenary 
sessions, and again at the International Conference 
of Social Work, held in Paris, France, July 9th to 
14th, through the Southern Field Director of the 
League, Jesse O. Thomas, and the League’s Execu- 
tive Secretary at which nearly 6,000 social work 
representatives from countries all over the world 
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were in attendance. These League officials were 
delegates from the National Conference of Social 
Work, 


At this latter conference a special luncheon meet- 
ing was held on Colonial Social Service where the 
League’s representatives pooled the experience of 
social work among Negroes in America with the 
experiences of many European countries in their 
social work in their colonial possessions, amon 
then Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, the Bel- 
gian Congo, British East, West, and South Africa, 
Indo-China, Senegal and Senegambia. 

In addition to the appearance of the League's 
representatives at these two conferences, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary addressed a special gathering of 
interested persons in London, England, called to- 
gether at the Friends’ House on Euston Road, to dis- 
cuss inter-racial problems in America with the idea 
of adding to their information concerning such 
problems. 


The Urban League held its Annual 
Conference in Philadelphia in April 
at which time all of the Leagues were represented 
by staff workers and many of them by Board mem- 
bers also. The subject for discussions was “Co- 
ordination of Social Effort” and for a period of 
three and a half days the most spirited and helpful 
discussion yet held on the problem faced by the 
League was conducted. 


Conferences 


The culmination of the conference was a monster 
mass meeting held in the Egyptian Hall of the John 
Wanamaker Store at wnich over 2,500 persons— 
white and colored—listened to a discussion, “The 
New Negro Tells His Story,” by thirteen outstand- 
ing representatives of as many professions, inter- 
spersed with musical numbers given by the 150 
voice chorus made up of the Robert C. Odgen As- 
sociation (the colored employees of the John Wan- 
amaker Store). The League’s President, L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood, presided and presented the 
speakers to the audience and Lloyd Garrison, the 
Treasurer, responded on behalf of the white public. 


All of the discussion at the Conference was based 
on reports of careful scientific studies made of 
social conditions in many quarters faced by Neg- 
roes and was therefore most practical in aiding 
the League secretaries and Boards to plan and 
execute their work. 


At the National Conference of Social Work held 
in Memphis in May, the League was represented at 
five places on the program and was instrumental 
in having several other colored speakers selected 
for addresses. It is very interesting to note that 
at this Conference in Memphis for the first time in 
the South at a national gathering of this character 
arrangements were made for the white and the col- 
ored delegates to have breakfast and luncheon meet- 
ings together without discrimination, and no segre- 
gated section was set aside for Negroes at either 
the section meetings or the evening public sessions. 


The League was one of 17 participating organiza- 
tions in arranging for the National Interracial Con- 
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ference held in Washington, D. C., December 16-19, 
1928. Charles S. Johnson as Director of the 
League’s Department of Research and Investiga- 
tions gave more than one-half of his time from 
the beginning of the. year through September 15th, 
when he left the League’s services, in assembling 
the data used as the basis for the discussions at 
this conference. The League gave office space and 
other incidental service—the national organization 
releasing Mr. Johnson’s secretary and the New 
York Urban League releasing Ira DeA. Reid, then 
its Industrial Secretary, to assist Mr. Johnson in 
preparing the material. 

The success of this conference is now well known 
to persons interested in improving the technique 
of service in the field of race relations and the 
League is pleased with the contribution it made 
towards effecting this result. 

Some of the other conferences at which the 
League’s representatives have rendered service as 
speakers are the Social Service Research Council at 
Hanover, New Hampshire and the Nebraska State 
Conference of Social Work at Omaha, Nebraska. 


Addresses In an effort to spread the ideals of 
the League and to aid others in meet- 
ing the problems they face growing out of race 
relations, Board and Staff members of the League 
have delivered addresses before gatherings in cities 
all over the United States. Some notable meetings 
at which League representatives have spoken are the 
Cleveland Urban League’s Luncheon Annual Meet- 
ing where 525 white and colored persons were 
present; the Annual Meetings of the Pittsburgh 
Urban League, the Association for Colored Com- 
munity Work of Akron, Ohio, the Canton Urban 
League and the Baltimore Urban League; the An- 
nual Meeting of the Long Island Women’s Pres- 
bytery in Jamaica, Long Island, and the Annual 
meeting of the Social Service Commission of the 
Diocese of New York; from one to three meetings 
in each of seventeen different cities addressed by 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, the President—Lloyd Gar- 
rison, the Treasurer—and Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
the Executive Secretary, while on tour of inspection 
of the local Urban League’s activities; Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lion Club luncheons, Chambers of 
Commerce, Ministers’ Associations and many groups 
and classes in the leading colleges such as Wells, 
Mount Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Temple, Pennsyl- 
vania, Haverford, Swarthmore, Nebraska, Ohio 
State. Staff members delivered the commencement 
addresses at Hampton Institute and at Virginia 
Unien University. 


New The new cities in which the League 
Cities has completed affiliation or where the 

germs of Urban Leagues have been im- 
planted are Omaha—reported last year as having 
been organized but actually beginning operation 
on June 1, 1928 with a full time secretary; Toledo, 
where formal affiliation was established with the 
Frederick Douglas Community Center, Inc., and 
Albany, New York; Seattle, Washington, where an 
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Urban League has been established and where at 
the close of the year a campaign was in progress 
to raise funds for the actual establishment of an 
office with staff; and Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, T. Arnold Hill, Director, 
has continued its work of conducting 
“Negro in Industry” weeks in various centers—the 
object being to create a more general appreciation 
of the value of Negro labor and to encourage Neg- 
roes in their ambition for more diversified occupa- 
tions by showing them the value of more thorough 
preparation for the opportunities which the League 
and other forces are making for them in factory, 
shop and office. 

These campaigns during 1928 were conducted in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Colum- 
bus, Canton, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Monthly releases are sent to about three hun- 
dred colored newspapers, magazines and key per- 
sons through whom information may be dissemi- 
nated to points at which there is a demand for 
Negro labor and where there is a shortage of 
work—the idea being to acquaint the Negro public 
with the fluctuations of employment demand and 
supply—thus helping to solve unemployment prob- 
lems and to encourage Negro workers through the 
knowledge of gains made by the Negro in the field 
of industry. 

Mr. Hill prepares a monthly digest of the Neg- 
roes’ industrial status for OPPORTUNITY magazine 
and has written articles for other magazines in- 
cluding the November Federationist published by 
the American Federation of Labor.’ He has also 
handled requests for positions from colored social 
workers andrhas been instrumental in placing many 
persons in strategic positions where the cause of 
social work among Negroes has been advanced. 


Industrial 
Relations 


Until September 15th, the De- 
partment of Research and Investi- 
gations was under the direction of 
Charles S. Johnson who was also editor of Oppor- 
tunity Macazine. Beginning with the October 
issue, OppoRTUNITY has been conducted as a sep- 
arate department of the League with Elmer A. 
Carter, formerly Executive Secretary of the Minne- 
apolis Urban League, as Editor, and the Depart- 
ment of Research and Investigations has been under 
the direction of Ira De A. Reid, formerly Industrial 
Secretary of the New York Urban League. 


Opportunity has appeared during each of the 
twelve months of 1928, completing its sixth year of 
publication. It has carried its usual, vivid in- 
formative editorials, unbiased articles by white 
and colored authors on problems growing out of 
race contacts, poems and comme*'ts on current in- 

ter-racial topics. 

Mr. Johnson presented in the January number 

of the Journal of Negro History an article on “The 


Research and 
Investigations 
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Development of the Negro Magazine” and prepared 
for Mr. Julius Rosenwald a sixty-page memorin- 
dum on the needs of Negroes throughout the coun- 
try to serve as a basis for planning the work of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. He also conducted 
a study of racial attitude which he presented 
before the National Research Council at its annual 
meeting at Hanover, N. H. 

R. Maurice Moss, Executive Secretary of the Bal- 
timore Urban League, was lent to the National Ur- 
ban League for two weeks by the Baltimore Urban 
League for a study of the Negroes of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. This study was submitted in 
August to the Inter-racial Committee of Grand 
Rapids at whose request the League had made it. 
Of course, the purpose of the report, as is the case 
with all such studies, is to serve as a basis for 
formulating a practical social service program. 


A study of the Negroes of Albany, New York, 
was made by Ira DeA. Reid, the present Director 
of Research and Investigations, in the fall of 1928 
at the request of the Inter-racial Committee of Al- 
bany—the finished brief being submitted early in 
January, 1929. 


Although the League regrets that it has not yet 
been able to present the finished report of the 
study of the Negro and Labor Unions begun some 
time back, definite progress was made during the 
last part of the year and it is expected during 1929 
to present the complete report of this study. 


The Departmer.t of Research and Investigations 
has continued to assemble data on the Negro and 
the problems of race relations and to furnish ma- 
terial on these subjects to writers, college profes- 
sors and students. 


Mr, Johnson helped in the planning of the No- 
vember, 1928, special number on the American 
Negro of the Annals of the Academy of Political 
and Social Science which carried articles by Mr. 
Johnson and the Executive Secretary. 


The Although many of the accomplish- 
Southern ments already reported were in the 
Field Seuth, special mention should be made 


of other Southern activities. The 
League’s Southern headquarters are in Atlanta, Ga., 
and an interracial committee of Southern citizens 
is serving in an advisory capacity to Jesse 0. 
Thomas, Southern Field Director. Mr. Thomas is 
called upon to render advice and counsel on prob- 
lems growing out of race contacts in all sections of 
the South. He serves as the transportation agent 
for many of the Southern Negro conventions and 
conference groups—thus assuring members of these 
gatherings comfortable accommodations while 
traveling to and from places of meeting. He is 
president of the Tuskegee Institute Alumni Associa- 
tion and in this capacity is most helpful to the 
graduates of Tuskegee in their efforts to find em- 
ployment and to make adjustments in their local 
communities. He is called upon to make frequent 
commencement addresses at many schools and col- 
leges of the South and to appear before groups of 
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white and colored citizens in outlining the status of 
inter-racial relations in the South and to suggest 
programs of improvement, 


He has conducted campaigns for funds for the 
St. Petersburg Urban League and has aided in the 
Community Chest campaign at Tampa, Florida. 


As mentioned before Mr. Thomas conducted the 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, survey of social conditions 
among Negroes, acted as consultant on a plan for 
better housing for Negroes in New Orleans and was 
called upon to make a radio talk on Negro life from 
an Atlanta station, this being the first time in At- 
lanta and possibly in the South that a Negro has 
been called upon to speak frankly over the radio 
on such a subject. 


The League is recognizing the in- 
creasing demand for trained leader- 
ship in social work for Negroes by 
attempting to enlarge the training facilities avail- 
able to aspiring Negro social workers. During the 
year 7 fellowships have been maintained by the 
national office or jointly by the national office with 
local Leagues—this in addition to the special train- 
ing facilities that have been provided by the Phil- 
adelphia Armstrong Association (the Philadelphia 
Urban League). 


At the close of the school term in June, 2 persons 
finished a year’s training under the League’s au- 
spices :— 

Floyd J. C. Covington who received his M.A. 
from the University of Pittsburgh and is now 
the Industrial Secretary of the Los Angeles 
Urban League; 

Cecil D. Halliburton who during the sum- 
mer served as assistant to the Editor of Op- 
PORTUNITY and last fall was granted a tuition 
scholarship at the New York School of Social 
Work; and 

Miss Genevieve Lomax who has enrolled for 
a second year’s study at the New York School 
of Social Work. 


At the close of the League’s year, including Mr. 
Halliburton, there were seven persons on League 


Fellowship: 


Cecil D. Halliburton, assigned to the New 
York School of Social Work; Joseph S. Jack- 
son, assigned to the New York School of So- 
cial Work; Louise Alone Thompson, assigned 
to the New York School of Social Work; 
James H. Baker, Jr., assigned to the University 
of Pittsburgh; Wiley A. Hall, assigned to the 
University of Pittsburgh; Norman R. Bolden, 
assigned to the University of Chicago; Isa- 
bella Fairfax, assigned to the Ohio State Uni- 


versity. 


Three of these fellowships of $1,200 each are 
provided by The Julius Rosenwald Fund— 
the purpose being to train especially qualified in- 
dividuals for executive work in the Urban League 


Training 
Workers 


movement. 
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One, the Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship, was orig- 
inally the income from a $12,100 gift from friends 
of the late Mrs. Ella Sachs Plotz. In order to 
bring this fellowship up to an annual income of 
$1,200 these friends have been annually contribut- 
ing the difference between the income from the 
fund and the total sum needed—the New York 
School of Social Work granting free tuition. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Samuel Sachs, the 
mother of Mrs. Plotz, an additional sum has been 
set aside—the income from which will annually 
increase the original income to an amount sufficient 
to give this fellowship an annual value of $1,200. 


The New York School of Social Work has con- 
tinued to maintain jointly with the National Urban 
League a full fellowship of $1,200 per year. 


The Department of Education of the I. B. P. O. 
E. of W. (Colored Elks), Mr. William Hueston, 
Commissioner of Education, has made two grants 
of $250 each to aid a fellowship at the University 
of Pittsburgh and one at the Ohio State University 
—the balance of the fund for this latter scholarship 
being contributed by the Columbus Urban League 
and the Ohio State University. 


During 1927 the League aided 
the Boy Scouts of America in 
establishing Boy Scout activities with a Negro 
executive in the Harlem district of New 
York, the headquarters being at the office of the 
New York Urban League. Since then the League 
has helped through its locals in getting similar 
movements started in Baltimore and Philadelphia 
and at the close of the year was active in opening 
negotiations for similar activities in St. Louis. 

At the request of the Chamber of Commerce of 
White Plains, N. Y.. Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
President of the National Urban League, has or- 
ganized a committee on which the Executive Secre- 
tary of the League is also a member to develop a 
housing plan for the accommodation of Negro 
residents of White Plains and vicinity in West- 
chester County, N. Y. As the year closes a plot of 
8 acres has been purchased and plans are being 
drawn for the construction of multiple and single 
dwellings. 


Miscellaneous 


Outstanding In addition to the usual ac- 
Local tivities, the following are some 
Accomplishments of the outstanding accomplish- 


ments of some of the local Ur- 
ban Leagues during the year 1928:— 


The Associa- 
tion for Colored 
Community 
Work of Akron 
reportsthat 
placements were made of 634 persons in permanent 
jobs—95 per cent of them in industry. Two fac- 
tories were opened to Negroes for the first time and 
two departments in factories already employing 
Negroes were opened to them for the first time. 


Association for Colored 
Community Work, Akron, 
Ohio—George W. Thompson, 


Executive Secretary 
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The Association initiated and aided in the organ- 
ization of the Race Relations Commission as a part 


of the Akron City Council of Churches. 
With the aid of the Department of Sociology of 


Akron University a new bureau of research was or- 
ganized with the graduate students from the Uni- 
versity conducting the work for which they receive 


credit. 


Problems of the colored children in the public 
schoo] system were adjusted. A Negro Music Fes- 
tival was promoted with help from the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America and fre- 
quent meetings and conferences were held to en- 
courage the development of a better inter-racial 
feeling in the community. 


On the basis of 
a study and rec- 
ommendation by 
the League and 
other agencies the city improved Washington Park. 
The League initiated the movement that resulted in 
the appointment of the Juvenile Probation Off- 
cer. The League completed during the year the 
development of an infant welfare station which was 
so highly regarded by the city health officials that 
the League felt that its work of organizing the sta- 
tion was completed and the League is transferring 
this work now to the local health agency. 


A Department of Industrial Relations has been 
organized—the League arranging to supervise the 
placement work of the community employment 
service made possible by the Community Chest 
and the U. S. Department of Labor. 


The organization has handled a number of spe- 
cial cases involving usury, peonage, unjust invar- 
ceration and the problems of homeless Negro men. 
The organization is also helping in the conduct 
of several social studies—among them “Nutrition 
of Colored Children” and “Domestic Service.” 


The Atlanta Urban 
League—John W. Crawford, 
Executive Secretary 


Baltimore Urban The officers of the League 
League—R. Maurice held a conference with the of- 
Moss, Executive ficers of the Association of 
Secretary Commerce to bring to the 

colored people of the city the 
benefits of larger industrial opportunities. 


A recreational survey has been conducted to en- 
able the League to plan for expansion of recrea- 
tional opportunities. The League arranged with 
the American Boy Scout movement for the estab- 
lishment of a committee through which a colored 
boy scout movement is being conducted. The first 
recognized colored Boy Scout troop in Maryland 
was organized in October. Plans for the organiza- 
tion of two additional troops have been completed 
and a Scout leaders’ training course with twelve 
members has been conducted. 


The League sponsors twice a month a colored 
case work conference in cooperation with the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association and is the agency through 
which many other social service activities are con- 
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ducted: for example, an educational campaign 
for the State of Maryland promoted by the Alpha 
Phi Alpha Fraternity; a conference devoted to the 
interest of the colored dependent mother and child 
through the Florence Crittenden Circle; studies of 
Negro life and the annual marathon conducted dur- 
ing Health Week in which 100 boys representing 1% 
schools and clubs participated. 


Boston Urban League— The Boston Urban 
5. A. Allen, Executive League reports industria! 
Secretary work including the fol- 

lowing: the finding of 
new openings for colored people—ten in hotels, 
four in industrial organizations and one in an of- 
fice; a total of 1,391 persons were placed in posi- 
tions. The League aided five students in New 
England colleges and secured scholarships for two 
students. It fostered “Better Health” through se- 
curing the city’s active service towards the elimin- 
ation of the bad features of cesspools on one of 
Boston’s streets, by advocating the use of colored 
internes and nurses in the city hospitals and by 
sending 115 children to summer carap and 300 
children for outings. 


The cause of the Negro has been promoted 
through radio talks, entertainments, addresses be- 
fore Rotary and other men’s clubs and church 
groups. 

The League has encouraged a movement in Cam 
bridge to develop a community center in a district 
largely populated by colored people. 


Brooklyn Urban 
League—Robert J. Elzy, 
Executive Secretary 


The Brooklyn Urban 
League has continued 
to maintain the Lin- 
coln Settlement which 
was incorporated during the year jointly with the 
Urban League. It conducted its Industrial Dpeart- 
ment which since its opening two and a half years 
ago has found positions for 1700 persons; con- 
ducted a survey of work for Negroes in 106 places 
of employment, locating 1,551 Negro workers, and 
on the basis of the survey findings is conducting a 
drive for an increased number of Negro workers in 
the industries of Brooklyn. 


It has continued to handle special family prob- 
lems and the problems of the school child through 
two workers engaged for full time for these ac- 
tivities. It has also continued its Big Brother and 
Big Sister work in connection with the Children’s 

ourt. 


Buffalo Urban During the year the Buf- 
League—William L. falo Urban League absorbed 
Evans, Executive the Memorial Chapel which 
Secretary maintains a staff of 11 per- 

sons, conducting the usual 
community house activities. The League has or- 
ganized a discussion group on inter-racial questions 
which has increased from 20 to an average of 35 
persons representing 5 racial groups. 
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Representatives of the League have conferred 
with newspaper editors on types of publicity given 
achievements and crime by race members; has been 
effective in getting a confidential survey made of 
commercialized prostitution in the Negro district. A 
permanent committee has been formed to deal with 
this subject and collect information on specific 
problems of delinquent colored children in the 
public schools with the idea of having a specal 
visiting teacher appointed. The Executive Secre- 
tary has talked about the problems of inter-racial 
relations in most of the Protestant churches of the 
city and before the Sociology Club of the Buffalo 
State Normal School and the University of Buffalo 
Forum. Many industrial placements have been 
made and a plan has been worked out with the 
International Railway Company for the use of 
colored workmen who will be advanced from un- 


skilled to skilled jobs. 


Chicago Urban The Chicago Urban 
League—A. L. Foster, League has joined with 
Executive Secretary the University of Chicago 

in the maintenance of its 
Research Department—the University contributing 
an equal amount of the budget. In connection with 
its social and civic improvement department a 
furniture company has contributed $200 as prizes 
to winners of an essay contest on better homes and 
better health. 

The industrial gains for the year have been 
noted. For example, increased employment of 
Negroes by the Standard Oil Company, the employ- 
ment of a colored working force in a large depart- 
ment store which employs 114 persons—one half 
of whom are colored. 


The Canton Urban 
League—Gerald Allen, 
Executive Secretary 


The last payment on 
the Canton Urban 
League’s $40,000 build- 
ing was made in 1928. 
Many clubs and classes for young and old were 
conducted in the regular recreational program 
maintained at headquarters. A number of young 


colored men were appointed as apprentices in one 


of the large alloy steel plants. 

The Park Commission was induced to equip a 
park near the Negro section with a swimming pool. 
tennis courts, base ball diamond and playground 
and a colored woman was appointed as recreational 
worker by the city at the League’s request. 

The League promoted an inter-racial movement 
which has arranged for concerts and public meet- 
ings when representatives of the two racial groups 
have met together for mutual benefits. 


The Negro Welfare As- 
sociation (Urban League) 
of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
ports that its Industrial 
Department placed 2,686 
men in 73 different lines 
of employment and 2,563 
women in 48 different 
types of employment involving 38 employers who 
had not formerly used Negro labor. These open- 


The Negro Welfare 
Association, 

William R. Conners, 
Executive Secretary, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ings included chain grocery stores — placing an 
entire colored force in one store; gas station at- 
tendants, seamstresses in two stores, care-takers in 
four apartment houses and electrical workers. 

Health activities were conducted through the 
year in cooperation with the Department of Health 
and other health agencies. A Big Sister Commit- 
tee was organized. 

Two large imterracial meetings were held and 
arrangements were made ‘for colored and white 
speakers to address audiences of both races on the 
problem of race contacts. 

The work of cooperating with other agencies 
included the handling of 694 industrial cases for 
other agencies, the inauguration of a committee 
to cooperate with the Humane Society in home 
finding for problem girls, sponsoring a committee 
that cooperated with the Cleveland Society for 
the Blind in furnishing recreation to and in handl- 
ing the problem of 75 blind colored persons in 
Cleveland. 

Scholarships in Social Service were secured for 
three young women. 


Detroit Urban The Detroit Urban 
League—John C. Dancy, League reports 3,585 po- 
Executive Secretary sitions filled—107 cases 

handled and a total mem- 
bership of 1,687 in the classes of its Community 
Center. The placements included social workers, 
stenographers, machinists, railway mail and post 
office employees. The League has maintained two 
art clubs, presented an amateur play Simon the 
Cyrenian, directed the Alpha Phi Alpha Educa- 
tional Campaign for the State of Michigan and 
held inter-racial meetings at various white and 
colored institutions. 


The Frederick Douglas 
Community Association Douglas Commu- 
(The Toledo Urban League) nity Association 
Toledo, Ohio—Everett W. of Toledo will 
Johnson, Executive Secretary this year add to 

its program those 
Urban League activities not included now. In the 
Community House during the past year the organi- 
zation maintained various group activities such as 
basketball teams, a band, boys’ and girls’ summer 
camp groups, annual picnics for crippled children, 
tennis clubs, boys’ and girls’ public school clubs, 
glee clubs, etc. Work was secured for 337 persons 
and homes were provided for thirteen. 

The organization aided in making a survey of the 
Negro families in one of the districts of the Social 
Service Federation, aided in the oversight of par- 
oled prisoners from the workhouse and obtained a 
scholarship for a young man to secure training in 
boy leadership. 


The Frederick 


Jacksonville Negro Welfare 
League—J. A. Thomas, 
Executive Secretary 


The Jacksonville or- 
ganization has been 
responsible for the se- 
curing of the appoint- 
ment of a Negro supervisor for the colored schools; 
for having laboratory equipment for the high 
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schools installed and for the securing of a school 
building to accommodate 700 children; also a six 
acre park and play ground for Negroes. 

The League acted as agent for the Community 
Chest in conducting its annual financial campaign. 


Kansas City Urban The Kansas City Ur- 
League—Edward S. Lewis, ban League reports the 
Executive Secretary employment of two 

managers of oil sta- 
tions by the Standard Oil Company; the appoint- 
ment of a new Neighborhood Worker; twenty-five 
boys sent to the Rotary Club’s Boys’ Camp. Its 
work for the year included the operation of a com- 
munity center and a neighborhood house, the hold- 
ing of a Negro Health Week celebration and co- 
operation with the Kansas University Department 
of Sociology by supplying a base for research for 
several graduate students. 


Louisville Urban League The Louisville or- 
—J]. M. Ragland, - ganization reports the 
Executive Secretary securing of the coop- 

eration of the Board of 
Public Works in paving 12 city blocks in a new 
district at a cost of $125,000; was instrumental in 
having two junior high schools for Negroes assured 
at a cost of $1,000,000. The housing program be- 
gun some time back for Negroes of the west end 
was completed resulting in the building of two 
hundred modern homes for Negroes. The League 
succeeded in establishing on a permanent basis a 
College of Music and Art with an endowment of 
$25,000; conducted. a campaign among Negroes 
in a general city wide campaign for the passage 
of a ten million dollar sewer bond issue out of 
which two hundred and fifty thousand dollars will 
be spent for trunk line sewers in the Negro dis- 
tricts; organized the colored community in support 
of a two million dollar bond issue for parks and 
playgrounds out of which $350,000 has been spent 
on Négre parks,: and organized a year-round re- 
creation department which has since been taken 
over by the city with ten paid workers. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul The Minneapolis 
Urban Leagues—Robert and St. Paul Urban 
W. Small, Executive Leagues report on the 
Secretary finding of a number 
of new positions for 


colored persons in the industries of the city. 


The N. J. Urban League The League’s Phyllis 
—Thomas L. Puryear, Wheatley Home — a 
Executive Secretary home for working 


girls—has been placed 
on a self-sustaining basis; and the Family Case 
Work, formerly conducted by the League has been 
transferred to the Social Service Bureau with four 
Negro case workers. Nevertheless, the League 
made contacts with 1,301 families—extending ma- 
terial relief to seventy-eight of them. The League 
has conducted a Boy Scout troop, had a dinner 
for 273 poor children, conducted two clubs of 
young men and sent’ one hundred Negro children 
to summer camp. i 
‘Through the League’s ‘activity a Negro has also 
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been elected to membership on the general assem- 
bly of the Newark Welfare Federation. Additiona! 
persons have been placed in the city department. 
and in seven large industries and in one depart 
ment store and an insurance company. One hun 
dred thirty desirable homes were secured for fami- 
lies and ninety individuals were provided with 
homes. In connection with this activity, efforts have 
been made to interest landlords in providing de 
cent houses for Negro tenants. In order to under 
stand better the housing conditions of the colored 
population and the types of homes available a 
study was made of 258 homes rented by Negroes 

During the year a public clinic was conducted. 


The New York Urban The New York Ur 
League—James H. Hubert, ban League reports 
Executive Secretary the acquisition of an 
additional building 
next door to the two buildings already held to al- 
low for expansion of its program and to house ad- 
ditional social agencies. In this building head- 
quarters are furnished to the New York Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association; the Henry Street Dis- 
trict Nursing Service, the Boy Scout movement, the 
Girl Scout movement and scores of clubs for ad- 
ults and juveniles who hold their regular meetings. 
Many public assemblies gather in the building. 

The New York Urban League has secured the 
assistance of the Welfare Council of New York— 
on whose Board of Directors the League is repre- 
sented—the active service of the Children’s Aid 
Society and the financial support of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in establishing a community 
center at the Henrietta Day School on West 63rd 
Street in the Columbus Hill district. 

Convalescent care has been provided for 116 
patients—an increase of twenty-five over the 1927 
record. 

The League maintained its employment depart- 
ment as its most active permanent feature. 


New London reports 
the securing of quarters 
for a small community 
Executive Secretary center as its outstanding 
accomplishment of the year. It has continued to 
maintain its boys’ and young men’s clubs at the 
Y. M. C. A., and to serve as the clearing house for 
Negro social service for the community. 


The Omaha Urban League The Omaha Urban 
—J. Harvey Kerns, League’s office was 
Executive Secretary opened on July first. 

During 1928 there 
were 3,462 contacts in the office for various serv- 
ices. There were 990 persons placed on jobs, and 
47 conferences with employers in behalf of colored 
workers. 

There have been 22 speeches on race relations 
made before representative white and colored 
groups. Two inter-racial meetings have been spon- 
sored and the organization was responsible for a 
colored speaker appearing for the first time on 
the Nebraska State Conference for Social Work 


New London Negro 
Welfare League—Mrs. 
Sadie D. Harrison, 


program. 


J 
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‘The Negro business men were organized at the 
instance of the League into a Business League, and 
Big Brother and Big Sister supervision has been 
tendered a number of delinquent boys and girls 
through cooperation with the schools and the Ju- 
venile Court. 

The League encouraged two churches to sponsor 
Boy Scout work, in both cases the work being car- 
ried forward over a period by the League worker. 

Arrangements were made with one social agency 
to provide for transient, homeless men—no pro- 
vision existing heretofore for this class of worker. 


Philadelphia Armstrong The Armstrong Assoc- 
Association—Wayne L. iation (the Philadelphia 
Hopkins, Executive Urban League) since dis- 
Secretary continuing the practice of 
placing persons in do- 
mestic positions has succeeded in making 1,030 
placements in the basic industries of the city. It 
has provided field work training for seven students 
of Lincoln University’s Department of Sociology— 
three students were matriculated in the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Service on scholarships 
provided by the Armstrong Association—executive 
direction has been furnished the Whittier Social 
Center, and a survey of health conditions among 
Negroes has been made for the Mercy Hospital. 


The Pittsburgh Urban The Pittsburgh 
League—Alonzo C. Thayer, Urban League has 
Executive Secretary conducted a_ city 
wide health cam- 

paign; has maintained a school visitor, a girls’ club 
worker, a civic secretary and a placement worker. 
An analysis of 113 jobs secured shows an aggre- 
gate annual value of $81,154. It has conducted 
Negro in Industry week resulting in some increased 
interest by employers in the use of Negro labor. 
During the year a Community Chest was established 
and the League was admitted as one of the member 


organizations, 
The Richmond, Virginia The Richmond 
Urban League re- 


Urban League—C. L. 
Winfree, Executive Secretary ports 1,795 posi- 
tions filled and a 


parent-teacher association organized. 


Springfield (Illinois) The Springfield Ur- 
Urban League—Samuel ban League conducted a 
B. Danley, Jr., Execu- Community House with 
tive Secretary the usual clubs for juve- 
niles and adults, The 
work of interesting white and colored citizens in 
inter-racial cooperation has been promoted through 
many mass meetings in which speakers of national 
reputation have been presented and in arranging 
for conferences of such speakers before organiza- 
tions in that city. 

Of 456 persons who applied for jobs during the 
year, 238 were placed. 

In promoting better health. two home nursing 
courses have been conducted, certificates being 
awarded to those who successfully completed the 
work. A child welfare demonstration has been 
fostered and free medical and dental examinations 
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have been given. Lectures on the problems of 
health and prevention of disease with moving pic- 
tures have been given with the cooperation of the 
city and the City Health Association, A “Negro 
Labor” week was conducted. 


Springfield (Massachusetts) During the summer 
Institutional Activities— 235 campers were en- 
Wm. N. DeBerry, President rolled at the summer 

camp and arrange- 
ments have been made with the city for the use of 
a plot of ground for a well-equipped playground 
—one-half of the support of which will be provided 
by the city and one-half by the Springfield organi- 
zation. This organization has a working girls’ 
home, a boys’ club house, model single and multi- 
ple dwellings rented at reasonable prices to col- 
ored tenants and public library facilities. 


Tampa Urban League—The The Tampa 
Rev. J. E. Culmer, Acting Urban League 
Executive Secretary, Cyrus T. lost the services 
Greene, Executive Secretary Elect of B. E. Mays, 

Executive Secre- 
tary, on August 24th, 1928, and has had the Rev. 
erend J. E. Culmer as Acting Executive Secretary 
since September Ist. Three hundred and eighty- 
nine workers were placed in positions; 470 
families were served by the Family Welfare 
Department of the organization, homeless chil- 
dren were placed in private homes and more than 
$3.000 was spent in material relief. The League 
conducted a Community Chest drive among the 
colored people. Work has been done in the courts 
by handling probation cases of colored youth, The 
League conducted a “Better Homes” week demon- 
stration with the use of a modern four room house; 
provided recreation for boys by the development 
of a play lot and arranged for Negro speakers at 
mass meetings of white people to the end that a 
better understanding might be encouraged between 


the races. 


The Pearl Street Com- Waterbury reports a 
munity House, Waterbury, new $60,000 Commu- 
Conn.—Leila T. Alexander, nity House fully 
Executive Secretary equipped, thus provid- 
ing a full program of 
community inter-racial work in recreation and edu- 
cation with three members on the staff. The en- 
rolled membership in the house is 681. The house 
and equipment were donated by the Misses Edith 


and Alice Kingsbury. 


The Urban League movement is now at the height 
of its efficiency and popularity and is in a position 
with added resources to make even a more effective 
effort in behalf of better race relations and im- 
provement of Negro life in America. This is the 
result of the untiring efforts of our Board members. 
national and local. and the effivient staffs which 
they have selected and encouraged. We pledge 
ourselves to continued and, if possible, increased, 
enthusiasm and activity. 

Our plans for 1929 contemplate in addition to 

(Continued on page 131) 
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(The First Real Talking Picture) 
By Ropert BENCHLEY 


VER since the inception of the talking-movie 
there has been a perfectly justifiable sus- 
picion that it wouldn't work. There could be no 
doubt that sound could could be made to come 
from some part of a screen on which figures were 
shown, sound which could be construed by eager 
and imaginative members of the audience to be 
coming from the mouths of the characters. But 
as for any illusion of speakers, that was.more or 
less of a gamble. 

One of the chief obstacles in the advance of the 
“talkies” has been the voices of the actors. Even 
granted that the sound could be made to come 
from somewhere near their mouths, the voice itself 
was impossible. They have either sounded like the 
announcer in a railway station or some lisping 
dancing-master, and the general effect has been to 
cause the public mind to revert to the good old 
movie days when sub-titles were flashed on and the 
hero and heroine were not expected to give them- 
selves away by talking. 

With the opening of “Hearts in Dixie,” however, 
the future of the talking-movie has taken on a 
rosier hue. Voices can be found which will regis- 
ter perfectly. Personalities can be found which 
are ideal for this medium. It may be that the 
talking-movies must be participated in exclusively 
by Negroes, but, if so, then so be it. In the Negro 
the sound-picture has found its ideal protagonist. 

With the exception of one character (easily the 
worst actor in the picture) the entire cast of 


“Hearts in Dixie” is colored. And people who 
have never been able to see anything at all in the 
“talkies” are convinced after seeing this one. There 
is a quality in the Negro voice, an ease in ils 
delivery and a sense of timing in reading the lines 
which make it the ideal medium for the talking- 
picture. What white actors are going to do to com- 
pete with it is their business. So long as there are 
enough Negroes to make pictures, and enough good 
stories for them to act in, the future of the talking- 
picture is assured. 

The story of “Hearts in Dixie” is practically 
negligible. It is almost embarrassingly meagre. 
There are scenes on a cotton plantation, with an 
occasional close-up of an old man, his daughter 
and his grandchild in a casual family relationship. 
The mother dies; the child is left to the grand- 
father, and, as the picture ends, we see the little 
boy leaving on the “Nellie Blye” to go up the 
river to school, with the grandfather waving “good- 
bye” as the boat toots its way up the river. There 
are times in the story when you are not sure that 
this is the story, when you wonder if there is a 
story after all, But there are never times when 
you care much, for you can hear the rich resonance 
of the voices and watch the unparalleled ease and 
grace of acting of the characters, and nothing else 
much matters. 

Of course, ertirely outside the main story (what 
there is of it) is the amazing personality of Stepin 
Fetchit. I see no reason for even hesitating in 
saying that he is the best actor that 


Vivian Smith, Stepin Fetchit, Clarence Muse and Eugene Jackson, prin- 
cipals in the William Fox production “Hearts in Dixie.” 


the talking movies have produced. 
His voice, his manner, his timing. 
everything that he does, is as near 
to perfection as one could hope to 
get in an essentially phony medium 
such as this. You forget that you 
are listening to a synchronized 
sound-tract which winds its way 
along the side of a photographic 
film. You forget that back of all 
this are weeks and weeks of dull. 
repetitious rehearsals and stupid 
bickerings in the office of the pro- 
ducing company. When Stepin 
Fetchit speaks, you are there beside 
him, one of the great comedians of 
the screen. 

I happen to have been in Hol- 
lywood when “Hearts in Dixie” 
was being made. I know that it 
could have been twice as good a 
picture as it is. IT happen to know 
that Sloan, the director. is now in 
a sanitarium recovering from a ner- 
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vous breakdown because his pic- 
ture was tinkered with and cut to 
pieces to make a Jewish holiday. 
“Hearts in Dixie,” as originally 
made, was a great epic of the 
Southern Negro. To see the little 
snatches of it which have been left, 
snatches which only suggest the 
wild, elemental abandon of the 
original, is to realize why the 
movies can never be an artistic 
force in the community so long 
as they are in the hands of the 
present group of financiers. But, 
even as it stands, “Hearts in Dixie” 
is something worth seeing, because 
of the actors and the direction of 
the actors and the inevitable feeling 
that the moving picture can be 
made to talk with some degree of 
illusion. 

In only one respect (aside from 
the direction of Mr. Sloan) has 
the interference of the white man 
been beneficial. This is in the comedy dialogue. For 
some reasons best known to Negroes themselves, 
when they are left alone to write their own comedy 
lines, they desert their native wit and mess around 
with what they seem to feel white folks want them 
to say. With the exception of “Blackbirds” there 
has not been a Negro show in which the comedy 
lines have not been execrable. They usually con- 
sist of the mispronunciation of big words, and such 
mispronunciation as even the most ignorant of 
Negroes could not possibly make. To this is added 
the inevitable fright which a Negro is supposed to 
fall into when confronted by ghosts, loud noises 
and razors. This usually makes up the list of 
Negro comedy in the revues which they themselves 
have fashioned, and it is the most unfair of all 
the libels which the Negro creates against his race. 
For the real Negro comedy is as easy and unforced 
as that of Will Rogers (when his is unforced) and, 
if it could be written into a revee would easily 
be the most spontaneous of all Amercian comic 
dialogue. 


but within the deep 
caverns of her eyes 
her gypsy clad thoughts 
hold high carnival 
for well she knows 
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Madamoiselle Death 


THE WALLFLOWER 
By Frank ANKENBRAND, Jr. 


HYLY she sits alone 
the stain of sour grapes upon her lips 


the last dance belongs to her. 


Stepin Fetchit and Vera Brooks in a scene from “Hearts in Dixie” 


It is this heavy-handed childishness which the 
dialogue-writers in “Hearts in Dixie” have avoided. 
The lines are funny and they sound genuine, but 
they are not based on mispronunciation. One of 
the funniest comedy scenes on any screen comes 
in “Hearts in Dixie” when Mr. Fetchit, after as 
arduous a courtship as his lack of energy would 
allow him to make, ends by asking the lady of his 
choice if she loves him. And when she admits that 
she has been won over by his charm and does love 
him, he says: “Then get me some more of those 
spare-ribs.” It is all as effortless as Mr. Fetchit’s 
comedy itself and the white dialogue writers on 
Mr. Fox’s lot have given the Negroes a better 
break than they have given themselves in the past. 

The fact remains, however, that many people will 
remember “Hearts in Dixie” as the first talking 
picture in which the characters seemed really to 
talk, and will remember its Negro cast as the first 
real actors they ever saw in talking-pictures. 
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Safe in the Arms of Jesus 


(To Ernie, Jimmie, and Pete) 
By Artuur Hurr Fauset 


[‘ the study of the newly built tabernacle which 
had been named for himself, the Reverend De 
Witt Coleman read perfunctorily through the text 
of his sermon which he had had printed in an ad- 
vance edition of five thousand copies. It was 
called “Heaven’s Calvary,” and in the twenty-seven 
times he had used it as an Easter sermon, he had 
won enough converts to Jesus to crowd an ordinary 
church edifice. 

Just outside the door he could hear the congre- 
gation streaming into the tabernacle, which was a 
mammoth affair, built out of marble, brick, and 
stucco, and said to be the largest Negro Baptist 
temple in America. It was capable of seating four 
thousand people on the small wooden chairs that 
substituted for pews which the low state of the 
church treasury made prohibitive. 

A quiet mouthed black woman, clad all in white, 
was conducting a preliminary B. Y. P. U. meeting. 
The gathering cangregation softly sang “Must 
Jesus Bear the Cross Alone”; their song issued 
forth in spurts and sputters, for they were more 
intent upon observing the unusual decorations in 
the tabernacle than they were upon listening to the 
directions of their leader. Each one of the dozen 
pillars of the church was adorned with a number 
of garlands of ear'y spring flowers, which had been 
interwoven with red tissue paper. Within each 
garland, an electric bulb, also covered with red 
paper, flashed crimson fire. A huge electric cross 
stood on the platform, the bulbs of its upright bar 
spelling the word FAITH, 
gleaming with the words HOPE: LOVE. 

Promptly at eight o’clock the church organist, 
an incompetent young woman who owed her posi- 
tion to inside influence, gave a signal by playing 
a raucous note on the instrument, which was said 
to be the largest and most expensive organ of any 
church in the city. Immediately a choir of sixty 
voices, chiefly female, clad in black robes and 
white surplices, filed into the choir loft. An army 
of deacons began to amble on the platform, and 
the pastor, emerging from his seclusion, mounted 
the rostrum behind his assistant, who was a portly, 
awkward, bald-headed man with a decided limp in 
his left leg. 

Reverend Coleman lifted up his long black coat 
from beneath the seat of his trousers, and pro- 
ceeded to settle himself in a chair that had been 
placed in the center of the platform. He was an 
exceptionally large man, with a huge head that 
reminded one of a hippopotamus, and arms and 
legs that were as long as a simian’s. He wore a 
black swallow-tailed coat, a white shirt with black 
bow tie, black trousers, and black oxfords. Across 
the front of his white vest a watch chain of heavy 
gold extended, from which hung a huge golden 
cross. In his left coat lapel he wore a white 


carnation. 


and the cross-piece © 


He sat far down in his chair, his right leg 
crossed over the left, surveying the congregation 
while the choir continued to “make abominal le 
music. He cupped his face in his left hand, and 
from time to time turned to his assistant on the 
right of him, in order to give directions, some- 
times whispering to him through his cupped hands, 
but more often uttering his ‘remarks in a fairly 
audible rasping voice, and waving his willowy 
fingers which bended like long grasses in a grain 
field. 

To the casual observer, the pastor appeared to 
be deeply absorbed in the affairs of his church. 
Actually he was bored to distraction. The sermon 
was one which he had preached so many times that 
the very thought of it nauseated him like the rec- 
ollection of a dish which one has grown to dislike 
tremendously because of its frequency. He knew 
just where the congregation would stop him to 
shout a frenzied hosanna: he knew the exact mom- 
ent when Sister Teasle would rise from her seat, 
and throwing her belongings into the air, shout 
that she had religion at last, thereby spreading 
alarm within a dozen rows of herself. He could 
have told the very place in his sermon when the 
entire congregation would suddenly cease heark- 
ening to his words, and begin to moan and croon 
to the pleas of salvation which he shouted into their 
ears. In short, he was as familiar with the reac- 
tions of his congregation to that sermon as a dog 
is with the movements of his master. 

And he was wearied with it. 

There was a time when he gloried in his power 
to make sisters scream with religious joy; he re- 
membered the days when it was a marvelous sight 
to see men old and young rush up and down the 
aisles of the old church around the corner, shout- 
ing. “Glory, glory . . . Glory Hallelujah. . . .” 
and shimmying through the temple like dancers 
in a cabaret. Time was not so long ago when no 
oceasion of this kind failed to bring its own 
resultant thrill in effusive responses from fair 
damsels and buxom matrons, each one eager to 
kiss his hand, to touch his robe. and to have him 
sup with her within the confines of her domicile. 

But that was all changed now. Since the diff- 
culty with Sister Gregory, who became enraged be- 
cause he engaged himself to Sister Dibble aftet 
tentatively permitting the former to believe that he 
would lead her to the altar of holy matrimony 
(he had outlived three wives) he had been com- 
pelled to shun all woman-kind. And for Reverend 
Coleman, the sisters were like the Holy Spirit it- 
self: without them life in the tabernacle was un- 
bearable. 

Not that he had been deeply in love with Sister 
Dibble: that was the irony of the whole matter. 
He wanted companionship: it was not good for a 
man to live alone: one woman was as good as 
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another for the most part. If he had cared enough 
for Sister Dibble he would have renounced his 
church affiliations, even after all these years of 
struggle beginning with his early efforts to educate 
himself, and married her anyway. But she did not 
mean that much to him, and now he had to steer 
clear of all the sisters lest another compromising 
situation call down upon his head the wrath of the 
entire congregation and compel him to sever his 
connection with the church. 

What weighed most heavily on his mind, how- 
ever, was the thought of his only son, a wayward 
boy who had left him many years ago and had not 
returned in all that time. Every now and then 
he heard rumors of his son having been observed 
in the pleasure houses of New York or Chicago, 
but in spite of a prayer which he did not fail to 
utter upon going to bed each night, the boy con- 
tinued to stay away, and was most certainly sinking 
lower and lower into the mire of sin and degrada- 
tion. At every Eastertide, De Witt Coleman hoped 
that God would perform the greatest miracle of all 
in the resurrection of his beloved son, but now 
another Easter was almost over, and in the stream 
of people who flocked into the tabernacle his anx- 
ious eyes failed to discern anyone who resembled 
the lost boy. 

It seemed to him that everything was going 
wrong this Easter night. To begin with the taber- 
nacle was cold; not underheated, but dreary and 
cold. The Spring was long coming, and Easter 
had more the aspect of January than April. When 
Reverend Coleman had confided the dream of this 
huge ampitheatre to one of the most prominent 
architects of the city, it had never occurred to him 
that the very materials out of which it was con- 
structed would produce a cheerless, barnlike maus- 
oleum. Now on this first occasion to celebrate 
Easter within its walls, it was only too evident that 
the structure was incapable of radiating the warmth 
necessary for the fervor which such a service 
should generate. 

No matter how many persons came into the tab- 
neracle, it seemed only comfortably filled. In 
other years, the temple around the corner had been 
crowded beyond the doors long before the time for 
service to begin. This year, even though the gossip 
of his romantic difficulties, and the daring design 
of the mammoth tabernacle attracted a greater 
crowd of people than ever before, in that barn- 
like structure with its clammy cement floors and 
huge concrete balconies, the audience looked like 
a few handsful. 

The music almost drove him mad: the choir of 
sixty voices, singing in an uninspired manner the 
hymn book tunes of ancient reformists, did not 
appear to be one fourth powerful enough to fill the 
tabernacle; their untrained throats screamed dis- 
harmonies which reminded him of the scratchings 
of chickens in a gravel patch. In contrast to these 
raspy outbursts, the organ which was too powerful. 
even for that coliseum, belched forth a diapason 
of sound that resembled the rumblings of a 
mighty volcano or the grumblings of a thousand 
angry stomachs To make matters worse, some- 
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thing went awry with one of the keys, and it con- 
tinued to screech in every chord that was played, 
creating the most atrocious disharmonies,—and 
persisted throughout the prayer of one of the 
deacons. 

The deacon’s prayer failed to move the con- 
gregation. It was the huge amphitheatre: the place 
was too large: no one could warm up to it. The 
pastor smiled derisively at one old black woman 
sitting near him, who tried her hardest to get 
“happy” in spite of the clammy atmosphere, by 
moving her body forward and backward, then side 
to side. She patted rapidly with her feet, and 
muttered amens with an um-um-um-um tacked on 
for good measure. Every now and then she shiv- 
ered and jumped nervously, and her voice quav- 
ered like the tremolo of the organ as she sang 
out with the deacon: 

“And remember our sins no longer against us-us- 
us, Forgive us for e-e-vil-I-l-]-]-1.” 

Her warmth was only a single flare in a bleak 
wilderness that needed the heat of the sun. 

Too soon the time arrived when De Witt Cole- 
man must stand before his congregation and appeal 
to them for funds. Even pleading for money had 
lost its thrill. What good was meney when love 
was forbidden, or when hope was gone? And 
who would not be wearied with begging money 
by means of a sermon which one knew one’s con- 
gregation had heard at least a dozen times? 

Nevertheless, from sheer force of habit, Rev- 
erend Coleman arose and began his plea. He 
reached over the platform, and placing one of his 
long arms on the shoulder of the deacon who was 
standing by the collection table, he began to 
speak. His body, bent almost double, was the torso 
of a simian; his arms looked like the limbs of a 
willow tree; his fingers were like long elastic 
rubber tubes. 

“I'm gonna ask in advance a favor,” he said. 
“I’m gonna ask a thousand persons to-night to give 
a dollar. Enough of you give one dollar to make 
a thousand dollars. Gonna ask you to do it in His 
name. We may not know your name, but it will 
be recorded on high, in the book of the Holy 
Lord. . . . I shall not be happy in delivering this 
twenty seventh sermon of Heaven’s Calvary unless 
I know beforehand that one thousand dollars have 
been handed over to the church. . . . I’ve been 
very foolish. . . . goin’ on notes and losing money. 

... I've lost five thousand one hundred and 
seventy-four dollars in cold cash . . . but I'm 
a game loser. . . . I lost honestly. . . . I signed 
the notes... . I won't run... . I give 
you Easter baskets as usual . . . only a little piece 
of paper with greetings to all of you. . . . Though 
I suffer, I haven’t made you suffer. . . . Give your 
money tonight. . . not because I’m gonna give you 
a gold headed umbrella . . . not because I’m gon- 
na give you a silver set . . . but because God’s 
gonna give you a golden crown. . . . Will you for 
God’s sake sive oll vow can this night? 

Just for the Lord’s sake?” 

He wanted to say more, but the effort took too 
much out of him. He seemed to get chills and 
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fevers by starts, and sat down in a great perspira- 
tion, wondering how he would muster strength 
enough to deliver his sermon. 

The congregation was engulfed by the depres- 
sion of its leader: the people rose slowly, and con- 
tributed meagerly of their financial store. The 
unctuous deacon stood by the table and called out 
to them, “Please keep Mr. Coppersmith at home: 
keep your pennies in your pockets and put some- 
thing in that shines.” 

Meanwhile the pastor continued to survey his 
congregation, scrutinizing every form as it entered 
the vast hall, and pulling at his chin as if he were 
beset by an unfathomable perplexity As the 
great audience continued to stream in, it became 
necessary to procure additional chairs from the old 
church around the corner: still the tabernacle had 
that cold empty aspect. 

Now the pastor moved up in his chair, sitting 
half way out of it, looking like a huge forest ani- 
mal ready to pounce upon its prey. The choir 
was attempting another dismal song, hoping to 
entice the congregation to the collection table; 
but the crowd was in no mood to be enticed. 

The preacher waited impatiently for the choir 
to stop singing. As the last notes died away he 
sprang from his seat and launched into a harangue 
which carried all the conviction he was able to 
muster. Waving a hundred copies of his sermon 
in the air he cried out, “Listen. . . . I want to 


have these books of my sermon in the hands of 
everybody in this audience. We are not selling 
these to you, but they will be given to anyone who 
contributes fifty cents or more. They'll never be 


printed any more, so far as I know . . . you won't 
be able to get them again. But I want everyone 
who is here tonight to have one. Just lift your 
hand if you want one.” 

He stood by the pulpit as the crowd commenced 
to show a little more warmth at this urgent appeal. 
He iicked his lips with his tongue and called out 
through the vast amphitheatre to a small male 
chorus which sat to the left of. the choir: 

“Boys,” he screamed, “I want you to sing for 
me. Sing as you never sang before . . . that song 
of yours called, ‘Has My Gas Bill Been Paid,’ or 
something like that!” 

The vast congregation roared with laughter at 
this facetious petition of their leader. 

A group of five men arose and began to croon 
softly. The audience became suddenly still. The 
tenor gave the note, then the bass and other mem- 
bers of the chorus took up the tone. They 
launched into song: 


Give me oil in my lamp, 

Give me oil in my lamp. 

Give me oil in my lamp, I pray; 
Keep me singing in the camp. 
Keep me singing in the camp, 
Until the break of day. 


When my cup runneth over, 
When my cup runneth over, 
When my cup runneth over with joy; 


I find it easy to pray, 
And to sing every day, 
When my cup runneth over with joy. 


Give me oil in my lamp, 

Give me oil in my lamp, 

Give me oil in my lamp, I pray; 
Keep me singing in the camp, 
Keep me singing in the camp, 
Until the break of day. 


The song began to have the desired effect. Old 
men and women, moved by the rhythm, became sud- 
denly happy. Some flung pocketbooks into the air; 
others jumped up and down like minstrels; there 
was whooping and screaming from one corner of 
the huge tabernacle to the other. Members of the 
church commenced to pour forth towards the tables 
by the hundreds. 

Reverend De Witt Coleman stood by the pulpit, 
gazing out into space as if he had been charmed by 
the spectacle. Everyone imagined that he was being 
affected by the sudden fervor which had sprung up 
all around. 

But it was not any of this that he was attending 
to. What had suddenly caught his attention and 
fixed itself upon him was the sight of two persons 
making their way with difficulty through the throng 
of worshippers, to two chairs near the front of the 
tabernacle which an usher had pointed out to 
them. One was a young man, the other a lady. 
There was something oddly familiar about that 
man. Somewhere he had seen him, he was certain, 
or else he had known somebody very much like 
him. His carriage, his manner towards the young 
woman who was all clad in white and strangely 
unfamiliar, even the way in which the young man 
sat down in his chair reminded him of someone he 
had known very well. 

But who? 

He continued to gaze intently at the couple. It 
struck him as being queer that no other persons in 
the congregation were aware that he was staring: 
no other persons seemed to be giving the -ouple 
any attention. Who was this man? He was sing- 
ing now. Who?... 

Great beads of perspiration rolled down from 
the forehead of the pastor. He felt himself rock- 
ing and swaying. This man! God Almighty. 
... No! ... Not the boy. ... not. . could it 
be possible? 

He wanted madly to rush down from the pul- 
pit and embrace the young man, whoever he might 
be, but something he knew not what seemed to 
chain him where he stood, and he remained rooted 
to the spot. He wondered why the young man did 
not rush up to him, but somehow, by this time, the 
song of the male chorus, which the congregation 
had taken up, overwhelmed him in spite of his 
wonder, and he felt himself lifted up, as it were. 
into some ethereal place where heavenly angels wer® 
singing. 

He was dimly conscious that an electrolysis of 
his spirit suddenly was taking place: all the dross 
of futility and depression had suddenly dropped 
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from him: in an instant he had been made over: 
born again: he believed once more: he became 
eager again to launch out in his mission of saving 
souls: of saving the soul of the boy he loved. 

With a flourish of his arms that completely over- 
whelmed the vast concourse of people, he threw 
himself into the melody which the men were sing- 
ing, and taking the lead away from the man who 
had charge of them, he swept down upon the con- 
gregation with an avalanche of emotional frenzy. 
He kept them singing madly until every member 
was in his seat once more; then he gave a signal 
to a waiting attendant, and suddenly the whole 
place was thrown into semi-darkness, only the red 
lights in the garlands throwing a dull glare over the 
congregation, and a single white flare from the 
cross on the platform illuminating the front part 
of the tabernacle. 

The huge edifice became a pit into which four 
thousand sinners had been cast, there to writhe 
and scream before the throne of Abraham, calling 
upon him to intercede for them before the Great 
Father. The lights became warning flares suggest- 
ing the terrors of Hell to all human kind who dared 
to defy the Lord. De Witt Coleman, skulking be- 
tween the dull glowing fires like some huge cavern- 
ous animal, was their Daniel . . . their Jesus . 
holding at bay the whelps of Hell, and carrying 
his flock of children... on... on...up... up 
to glory. 

Each step of the way he restrained the multitude. 
Each moment he measured the distance he had led 
them. When he sensed that the fervor had reached 
its crest, he stopped short suddenly, and gave 
a familiar signal for falling back into quiet har- 
mony. He let that tremendous diapason of song 
subside into a deep pianissimo of crooning, sorrow- 
ing, painfully happy melody, while he moved into 
the pale white gleam of the single bright light of 
the cross, and made ready to pray for their souls. 

Oh, how he did pray! 


“Almighty God, 

Grant in the name of Jesus to hear my prayer, 

My prayer for the multitude. 

Hear my prayer for everybody. (Oh, praise His name!) 

Give this audience the breath of life. 

Touch them in some remarkable way (even as I have 
been touched) 

May they realize that they are in Thy presence. 

May they realize that the love of God is here. 


Let us all feel I'ke snuggling up to Thee, 
Looking up into Thy face, 
Looking into Thy smiling face. 


Oh God, 

Thou knowest how wayward we have been, 
Thou knowest how slothful we have been, 
Thou knowest how disobedient we have been. 
Thou knowest how unworthy we are of Thy smiles. 
With our hands we grasp thine: 

Let us cling unto your arms 

Like children clinging around the neck of a father. 
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Thou lookest down upon us and say, 
“If you can forgive everyone who trespass against you 


'll do it for you.” 


Oh God, 
Many of us are spending our last Easter on this earth; 


More than a million who were in this world the past year 
are gone now: 

Some were in this church; 

Somebody in this building won't sit down any more. 

May we ask in this quiet place, 

Lord, is it I? 

Let us worship as though we were sure it was our last 
time. 


Oh God, 

I've asked for a thousand saved souls today: 

May everybody not saved turn his attention to Thee, even 
that one. 

Turn his back on the devil, 

That grumbling devil, 

That pouting devil, 

That liquor drinking devil, 

That gambling devil, 

That dancing devil, 

(God can take him out) 

Looking into the smiling face of Jesus. 

Have him say, 

“What will you have me do, Lord?” 


Tell him, dear God, 
“Your sins are many .. . 


more.” 


arise, go in peace . . . sin no 


Oh God, 

If there are any wives and husbands here who are not 
saved, 

Save the wife and the husband. 

If there is a wife who is saved, and her husband is not, 

Save the husband. 

If there are parents and children here, some saved, some 
not, 


Oh God, save them. 


But oh God, Lord Jesus, 

Deliver him, deliver my boy. 

Deliver my dear son. 

He’s almost turned his back on you. 

Deliver him. 

Tell my boy, God, 

(Send some angel down to tell him) 

“Your father’s waiting for you at the throne of grace.” 


Oh God, 

Roll the sun dial back, 
Stop the sun and the moon as you did for Joshua, 
Roll back the heavens, 

Hang up the rainbow, 

And fold up the milky way. 

Let the angels shout, “Glory Hallelujah, 

The Lord Jesus has surely come. 

For this thy son was dead unto sin, 

Now he is alive unto salvation.” 
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Oh, God, 

This world’s an egg shell, 

(Gonna break it an’ fly all over God’s heaven.) 
Oh, God, 

This world’s a cradle, 

(Gonna get out an’ walk all over God’s heaven.) 
Oh, God, 

This world’s a womb, 

(Gonna break thru an’ fly all over God's heaven.) 
Oh God, 

This world’s a battle field, 

(Gonna get out my sword an’ slay the devil's soldiers.) 


Glory, glory, glory hallelujah! 

Who's goin’ Heaven when he dies? 
No sickness there, 

No sadness there, 

No evil there, 

No hunger there, 

No Jim Crow there. 


Oh God, 

Many pits have been dug for me this year, 

Many sadnesses have come to my heart, 

The enemies of the Lord have encamped all about, 
But God, you were ahead of them. 

You saved me: 

You know me... you know me .. . 

You know my number, 

You know my name. 


Praise the Lord! 
Glory! 


When that last day comes (comin’ soon) 

Put me where you know where I am: 
Wake me up in the mornin’ (Easter Mornin’; 
Say, 

Come on in, my son, 

You've done a good work down there, 
You’ve been a good boy. 

Now you can shake hands with Jesus. 


Oh yes, Lord, 
Glory, glory. .. . 

All for Jesus sake, 
Amen. 


Then he launched into his sermon. 

Placing his left foot forward and leaning back- 
wards, he called upon the enemies of Hell to help 
the Lord save the world. He pictured a greater 
Calvary in heaven, where the Christ child hung 
on an everlasting cross of love, pleading for the 
lost sinners of the world. 

His body made long crimson shadows on the 
background of the platform. He looked like a 
huge simian striding through jungle paths. Turn- 
ing abruptly on his heels at one spot, leaping sud- 
denly into the air at another, now bringing his 
huge fist down with a mighty clamor on the large 
Bible which rested on the pulpit, he hurled multi- 
tudes of unusual similes and metaphors at the 
enraptured congregation, who answered each one 
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of his utterances with “Yessir, yessir, yessir . . , 
glory, glory, glory, glory, glory . . . hallelujah, 
hallelujah . . . bless His holy name.” 

On and on he preached, until the sweat pou-ed 
down his face, as if a stream gushed from a foun- 
tain in his head. The longer he spoke the more 
inspired he became: looking in the direction of the 
strange couple whom he fancied hearkening to his 
words with rapt wonder, he called out repeatedly 
to the congregation, “I’m not tired... no... no 
. . . God in me’s givin’ me strength. . . . Oh, I wish 
you all felt as I do. . . this isn’t my voice you hear 
. .. the voice you hear is the voice of God talkin’ 
through me. . . .” 

When he had finally stirred his congregation 
into a convulsion of emotional frenzy, he paused 
abruptly, then leaning far over the pulpit, he began 
hummiing a familiar song, which the congregation 
immediately lifted to the roof of the tabernacle: 


I'm so glad, ['m so glad, 
I'm so glad, I'm so glad, 
I done cross dat separatin’ line. 


Good bye, good bye 
I done lef dis worl’ behin’ 


1 done cross dat separatin’ line. . . . 


A stream of sinners commenced to mount the 
rostrum and to shake the hand of their pastor. 
Many of them were weeping, some of them were 


laughing and shouting. They held their stomachs 
with their hands, and shouted to the roof top, 
“Glory, glory, hallelujah, hallelujah, He’s hyeh. 
feels um... . 1 feels um... . I got um 

. I got um. ... I got Jesus. . . .” 

They leaped; they danced. They threw up their 
hands and screamed; many of them had an emo- 
tional orgasm which sped them heavenward until 
they could not stand the thrill any longer, and 
fainted dead away in the arms of alarmed relatives 
and friends. 

But to all these converts, Rev. De Witt Coleman 
paid only perfunctory attention. He scarcely knew 
that he was shaking hands with them. He would 
not have believed afterwards that he had uttered 
a consoling word to them. His mind, his gaze. 
his every thought was fixed on the couple which 
had been the cause of such a transformation of his 
own spirit. 

But why did they not advance? Had he been 
unsuccessful in the mot important mission of his 
whole life? Was the Lord foresaking him at the 
very moment of his greatest triumph? 

Once more he felt faint and dizzy. He thought 
he must fall over from exhaustion. In despera- 
tion he grasped a ledge of the pulpit with one hand. 
and eagerly clasped the hand of a convert with his 
other. But suddenly he gave a cry of great joy. 

They were coming! The young man... . he 
. . + the boy! . . . coming at last to the fountain- 
head of grace. 

He would have fainted for joy. 

But surely there was something wrong with his 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Jous Brown’s Bopy. By Stephen Vincent Benet; Double- 
day Doran & Company. $3.00. 


O analysis or criticism of Vincent Benet’s John Brown s 
Body ought to be hastily or sketchily given. If one is to 
eapress any opinion about it in a definitely prescribed space 
that opinion is apt to be inadequate. This of mine is 
surely bound to be. For John Brown’s Body is a very 
large work whose essential theme is nothing other than 
America itself. It covers a wide range of climates, char- 
actors, moods, tempers, comedies, tragedies, experiments, 
arguments, exaltations, conflicts and defeats. And when 
the greatest canvas has been spread, with all its sweep of 
harmony and color, it would be temerity at the peak for 
any beholder to say what he sees. Mr. Benet himself 


entreats us in his very last words: 


And while the prophets shudder or adore 

Before the flames, hoping it will give ear, 

If you at last must have a word to say, 

Say neither in their way, 

“It is a deadly magic and accursed,” aaa 
Nor “It is blest,” but only “It is here.” 


So of the poem. We can only say, “It is here.” I sup- 
pose it is the longest poem yet done by an American. I 
hesitate to call it an epic. Drama will not apply. We 
must keep going back to Samuel Taylor Coleridge for 
criteria in surveying such a work. “In the epic poem,” 
says Coleridge, “A pre-announced fate gradually adjusts 
and employs the will and the events as its instruments, 
whilst the drama, on the other hand, places fate and will 
in opposition to each other; and is then most perfect, 
when the victory of fate is obtained in consequence of 
imperfection in the opposing will. so as to leave a final 
impression that the fate itself is but a higher and more 
intelligent will.” One feels throughout the poem the force 
of both drama and epic, but that it is both more and 
less than either. It seems to be more in what it suggests, 
and less in unity and finality. The poem hardly justifies 
the ways of God to man. Here is surely the will of 
heaven in conflict with «= blind mortal determination, the 
gigantic forces of evolution sweeping through a stubborn 
phase of human perversity. But no clear fate emerges; 
there is no epic adjustment, no dramatic conclusion. In 
the end, 


Vothing is changed, John Brown, nothing is changed. 


So I leave the weighty matter of definition, and confine 
myself to three impressions. 

The first of these has to do with the poetic form of the 
story. In this Mr. Benet manifests great versatility. The 
opening invocation to the American Muse is superb. It 
is a present-day appreciation of the vast magnificance of 
America as a theme. There are memorably beautiful lyric 
passages all through the work, and fine heroic lines up 
to the best of which the pentameter is capable. There are 
also many passages that seem to me to disturb the serious 
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and solemn harmony of the whole in their dissonance and 
inartistry. These may be excused, no doubt, and even 
accepted, as representative of what is still bizarre, un- 
finished, crude and problematical in the great experiment 
which is America. In spite of these, I can rejoice in the 
elevation and predominence of a mind given chiefly to 
the high task of setting up again those form standards 
which have been so unhappily threatened by the vagaries 
of much current verse. 

My second impression concerns the breadth and depin 
A the story itself. The time has surely come for a poen. 
expression in America somewhat more nearly commen- 
surate with the unlimited meaning of America. Hardly 
anyone ofthe great tragic or romantic episodes in the de- 
velopment of the New World has found yet the painter's 
brush, the sculptor’s chisel, or the poet’s pen equal to its 
theme. John Brown’s Body is a provocative essay, almost 
the first of its kind, on so wide a scale, in American Lit- 
erature, suggestive of the heights and depths of the Ameri- 
can artist's opportunity. 

But I am impressed most of all, naturally, 1 suppose, 
if somewhat selfishly, with the meaning of this large and 
significant poem to the American Negro. There can be 
no question that he is the motivation of the whole. It is 
the presence of the Black Man in America that accounts 
for the entire series of events elaborated in the long 
narrative. The poem opens by throwing into strong relief 
the horrors of the Middle Passage with all its tragic and 
criminal Christian blindness. The suffocating outraged 
black chattel, packed away in the reeking bottom of the 
accursed slave ship, makes up the Jeit-motif, as it were, of 
Mr. Benet’s new world symphony. The undying and en- 
larging influences of that slave upon everything America 
has held dear, and the consequent determining power of 
that influence over the destiny of the nation, is what the 
poem really unfolds. Nowhere is there to be found such 
a procession of characters and events in all of which the 
iniquity of the fathers is seen to be so inevitably visited 
upon the children of the third and fourth generation. All 
the great intriguing figures of the disastrous conflict be- 
tween the States are here in sharply etched portraiture. 
And the career of every man and woman in the great gal- 
lery and the significance of every episode can be fathomed 
only by going back to that horrid slave ship of the Middle 
Passage with which the story begins. It was John Brown 


who shocked the nation and the world into the full realiza- 
tion of the fatal power of that slave cargo. It was he, 


Unreasoning as a stone, 
Destructive as a stone, and, if you like. 
Heroic and devoted as such a stone, 


whose self-immolation upon the altar of human freedom 
colored the careers of Lincoln and Davis, Grant and Lee, 
and through these therefore somewhat the destiny of the 


nation. 


You can weigh John Brown’s body well enough, 
But how and in what balance weigh John Brown? 
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Mr. Benet’s great poem must not be regarded merely as 
a “book of the month.” It is a great, vital, permanent 
American document shot through with beauty. For the 
American Negro it is an inspiration and a challenge. 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. 


Autumn Love-Cycie. By Georgia Douglas Johnson. Har- 
old Vinal, Ltd. $1.50. i 
ii will have to be the old figure, I guess. It will have to 
be the figure of fire—Love is a fire—But surely it is 
a fire—Love must be a fire, lit in the beginning to warm 
us, to light us, to circle us in completely from the iciness 
of the Struggle—during our Night-of-Passage. In Youth, 
love is a flame mad and consuming, licking out to eat up 
Ideas and Ideals, true and false alike. 

In Autumn, love is a smoldering fire. A yellow flame 
burnizg thinly here, a blue flame pouring steadily there. 
a red glow everywhere underneath the coals. A red glow 
smoldering under the coals, that must soon be covered 
with ashes for the Night. 

In Autumn—a smoldering fire. A fire smoldering with 
yellow and blue jets. Yellow jets. Reflections of othe: 
flames. Yellow jets: 


“Oh night of love, 
Your rapt ecstatic hours were mine.” 


Blue, steady, and a red glow all through:— 


“Would | might mend 
the fabric of my youth 
For I would go a further while with you 
And drain the cup of Joy.” 


It is all there. The ashes of experiences burnt through, 
scorched through and become New “Welt,” “Illusion,” 
“Parody,” “Delusion,”—Steadily— 

And all through the Autumn Love Cycle you feel there 
glows before you, a life that has leapt eagerly to embrace 
all living, all loving. There is no forced pretences at flights 
of emotion here—no syncophant, sexual, blue wailings. 

But still there has been—“Attar” 


“Fire-tears 


And the torture chamber.” 
“Ecstasy”, 


“With every rose in Eden 
Abloom for me and you.” 


There have been “Falling Gods”, 


“Confusion, desuetude and gloom. 
The travailing of sound 
Fell desolation in my soul 
And agony profound: 
The Gods are falling heavily 
And for all time to be 
And never more my heart shall know 
A shrine to Deity.” 


But immediately after, the “Armor” has been found— 
a peculiarly feminine armor, for though 


“The tranquil river meets the sea 
—and my heart flows on at rest 
Unurged, untorn—but oh my God! 
I loved the old way best!” 


Truly it is a fire that has burned steadily, bravely, 
unflinchingly. Surely here is a life lived steadily, a |ife 
lived whole. 

Sticklers with their noses lowered to root out flaws 
might fail to see the steadiness, the wholeness some- 
times when everything seems ot sink suddenly laden with 
the heavy ornateness of the good old language of the 
nineteenth century. But there will always be rooters for 
flaws and sticklers for words and seekers for foria— 
divorced—from content, And there will always be content 
—Life and Love whether it marches proudly and aristo- 
cratically in flawless form—whether it labors and heaves 
under a tangle of rocks and weeds. 

And the Autumn Love Cycle swings completely—swings 
fully—glows with a reality that burns off any slight dross, 
any shade of imperfection and makes you draw a deep 
scorching breath and say, 

“Is this what it is to be”’— 
if you are young. 

—If you are old—and if you are old—I guess you know 
that the fire of love even burns ashes. 

MARITA ODETTE BONNER. 
THE SIXTEENTH BRAITHWAITE 
BraitHwalite’s ANTHOLOGY YEAR Book oF AMERICAN 

Portry For 1928. Edited by William Stanley Braith- 

waite. Harold Vinal, Ltd. $4.00. 

HO said this was the age of the machine? of Mam- 

mon? of materialism? No prophet, he! Mr. Braith- 

waite lives to tell us a different story. The poem is the 

thing, this is the era of poetry, annually says Mr. Braith- 

waite, in the shape of a 700-page “anthology and year book 

of American poetry.” “Poetry.” mark you, no longer the 
more modest designation “verse.” 

It hardly seems credible, but Mr. Braithwaite has a way 
of being convincing. Indeed Braithwaite has come to be an 
institution, like Dunn, like the World Almanac, like Webster. 
With his encyclopedic volume on the table it is difficult to 
argue that all Americans are robots and that their only 
Scripture is the Saturday Evening Post. Some thousands of 
us are poets! Some hundreds of thousands must be readers 
of poetry. 

If it be not profanation let us look at the matter statistic- 
ally. In this volume of 1928 are 539 poems from nearly 
300 poets—after much critical sifting. And how many 
well known poets even then we miss: Lindsay, Sandburg, 
Robinson, Millay, Markham, and a score of others, For 
the mere listing of “some volumes” of poems published 
in 1928 sixteen pages are required; about 350 titles. Then 
163 more pages are required to list the year’s output of 
poetry in American magazines: nearly 5000 poems! And 
doubtless for every poem he has printed every magazine 
editor has rejected ten, fifty, a hundred, almost as good. 
and, in many instances, this reviewer believes, a great 
deal better. He hopes so, anyway. 

Here too is proof—if the American magazine is run on 
business principles—that the reader of poetry desires to 
understand the poetry he—more likely she—reads. Her 
demands are met by multitudinous articles and books on 
poetry: 18 pages here list “some articles,’ and 9 pages 
gives “a select list of books,” that appeared as a portion 
of the crop of 1928. 

So America, our big, blustering, hurrahing America, in 
this money-mad, Big-Business, Coolidgean era, is avid for 
poetry and athirst for knowledge of the art poetic. Over 
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200 magazines endeavor to feed the poetry-hungry pop- 
ulace. 

And for all this no one is more to blame than Mr. 
Braithwaite. For sixteen years now by means of this an- 
nual anthology he has been dispensing glittering spurs 
to the riders of Pegasus, encouraging them to ride, boldly 
ride, promising them flights above the Aonian hill; and 
he has been beguiling the other half of our one hundred 
and twenty millions—the half who ride said steed only 
vicariously—to find thrills and enchantment in the flights 
of these Lindberghs and Byrds of the old-fashioned mount. 

Our commendation must be given to Mr. Braithwaite 
for this laborious, indispensable service. To it he is de- 
voted. Only this reviewer wishes he were not so generous 
of praise, not quite so ardent in hopefulness, not so sen- 
sitive to fine diction, rhyming (or assonantal) dexterity, 
and the various charms of verse. For after all, 
we have in this anthology very few poems, very few com- 
positions that will be transmitted beyond the year of their 
birth. We do not understand how Mr. Braithwaite can be 
so ardent, year after year. Admitting that “the prophetic 
vision” is not abounding, he might note also that the social 
passion is wanting. In default of prophetic vision and of 
a deep stirring of social emotions how can there be— 
we will not demand great poetry—but poetry of signifi- 
cance to others than its authors? It would seem that all 
our verse-makers were introverts. They hardly know of a 
world outside of their own moods. They know nothing of 
social injustices; nothing of national problems and inter- 
national relations; nothing of the matters which are en- 
gaging scientists, explorers, inventors, What a petty, nar- 
row, and, in the main, miserable world our thousands of 
poetasters inhabit! 

The Negro poets represented in this anthology—num- 
bering well up in the teens—are no better than their alpha- 
betical neighbors. Not one of them affords a memorable 
poem, unless it is Mr. Hughes in / Thought It Was Tan- 
giers | Wanted and Miss Cowdery in Lamps. Surely the 
Negro Renaissance has not declined to this. One would 
think they had incentives and experiences that would re- 
sult in something more than skilful word manipulation. 

Scarcely more than a half dozen of these five hundred 
and thirty-nine poems have any relation to the world of 
reality, or have any social bearing. First place among the 
exceptions we assign to Olive Tilford Dargan’s Interferin’ ; 
and in the list we include Clement Wood’s Apocalypse ; 
John Funk’s Sunny France; Lucia Trent’s Banners of 
Rebellion; E. Merrill Root’s Strength of Adam; James 
Rorty’s God's Children; Margaret Widdemer’s Summons; 
Marie de L. Welch's Sky-Eaters; and The Children of the 
Condemned, by May Brent Whiteside. This is not quite 
exhaustive, but the omissions in this class are not notable. 

For general merit a small list should be appended, which 
would include the following: A- M. Sullivan’s Measure- 
ment; James Whaler’s Lady of Katahdin; Countee Cullen’s 
The Proud Heart; Lucia Trent’s Birth and Litanies oj 
Flesh; and Leonora Spyer’s Monk and Lady. 

Few indeed are the attempts any of our poets are mak- 
ing to interpret the struggles or the achievements or the 
deeper stirrings of these times. Nothing prophetic. We shall 
but be disappointed if we go to any contemporary writer 
of verse for that much-needed help which poetry in all 
but the barren ages of the human spirit has been able to 
afford. It is not a refuge nor a consolation; it is not an 
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illumination nor a guide; it is not an inspiring force, nor 
an interpretation of life. We place this volume on the shelf 
with its fifteen predecessors, as a part of the record. We 
could not do without it. It belongs, as a work of reference, 
among the indispensables. But few are the poems in it 
we shall ever re-read. 


ROBERT T. KERLIN 


THE NEGRO INVADES HOLLYWOOD 
(Continued from Page 113) 

stories from the rich fields—still virgin—of their 
folk-life. It is interesting to note here that at the 
M-G-M studio a young Negro who has been for- 
merly employed as shoe shiner around the studio 
has made quite a rapid stride. Known as “Slick- 
em” on the lot because of his ability to give a bril- 
liant shine, Harold Garrison is now acting in the 
capacity of second assistant to King Vidor in the 
production of “Hallelujah.” 

The Negro’s place in the motion picture industry 
in California depends largely upon himself. The 
future is provocative of greater possibilities. A 
Culver City writer expresses a view somewhat 
naively, “It’s the day of the dark star in Hollywood 
. . » Perhaps there will be more Negro pictures— 
perhaps there will be many colored stars in the 
future. No one can tell. yet. But the colored 
troupe isn’t worrying much about this. They want 
to tell their story—the story of their race—just 
this once.” 

In the wake of this new experiment in all-Negro 
pictures comes the Negro’s chance to be articulate 
in his own behalf. Greater still, the success of 
these pictures shall erect the foundation of the 
Negro’s permanent place in the cinematographic 
industry in California. 

Placements of Colored People by Central Casting 

Corporation from January 1, 1928 to December 

31, 1928. 


Aggregate 
Month Placements Wages 
January 308 $ 2,906.65 
February 240 2.268.38 
March .. owed 6,000.17 
April 152 1.46.78 
. 212 2,075.75 
June 272 2.243.27 
Tuly 1.270 11,859.38 
August 278 2,915.00 
September .......... 748 5,692.50 
November 882 8,188.00 
December 1,279 9,162.63 
10,916 $89,702.89 
PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 121) 


our usual activities an enlarged industrial program 
and a concentration throughout the movement on 
opening up new avenues of employment for 
Negroes. 

We are most grateful to our supporters and to 
the press and other sources through which we 
have secured publicity and been inspired dur- 
ing the past year and bespeak the continued sup- 
port of the public in our larger plans as well as 
our regular activities. 
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IF THIS BE PURITANISM 
By Tueopnitus Lewis 


“Harlem” a Melodrama by William Jourdan Rapp 
and Wallace Thurman. 


HE basis of every play is the siruggle of some deter- 

mined man or woman to remove the barriers that 
stand between him or her and happiness. This is the 
fundamental principle of drama and it presumes strength 
and aggressiveness of character. Weak and passive people 
de not struggle to overcome circumstances; they submit 
to them. If follows that character is the vital element of 
drama and in the appraisal of any specific play the logical 
starting point is a study of the spiritual types involved 


in its action. 


“Harlem,” a spirited melodrama by William Jourdan 
Rapp and Wallace Thurman, introduces an innovation in 
the treatment of Negro character on the American stage. 
and if it turns out to be a box office success its influence 
on the trend of Negro drama will be of far greater signifi- 
cance than its intrinsic merit as a play. Before the produc- 
tion of “Harlem,” all the so-called Negro plays, except “The 
Emperor Jones” and “Lulu Belle,” show that their authors 
went to exceptional pains to discover unusual and quaint 
types for dramatic representation. Their quest has not 
been for authentic Negro character but for “colorful” 
types. It is true that only selected types are suitable for 
dramatic treatment; but they should be selected for their 
virility, not for their oddity. Because the white play- 


wrights who have produced what there is of Negro drama 
have persistently reversed the principle of dramatic selec- 


tion, choosing characters for quaintness instead of for 
strength, they have created a body of drama which con- 
sists almost wholly of the rogueries and imbecilities of 
a horde of Bardolpha, Calibans, Shallows and grave dig- 
gers. 


Unless this willful selection of picaresque types for dra- 
matic portrayal is checked it will result in a_ two-fold 
evil. Dramatic types are far more vivid than human types. 
The world knows Hamlet. as George Brandes pointed out 
better than it knows any actual Dane that ever lived. 
If the picturesque vagabond is continually presented on 
the stage the world will quickly gain the impression, and 


later the conviction, that he represents normal Negro 
character which, being capricious and irresponsible, should 


be tolerated or even pampered but never invested with a 


postion of importance or authority. 
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The dramatized rogue exerts an even more pernic ous 
influence on Negro playwrights. Young artists, ex: ept 
those possessing actual genius, inevitably choose e-: 
lished artists as their models. Already Paul Green, ; 
obvious third rater, is the patron saint of a cult of yo 
Negro writers whose plays of frustration, submission . 
sorrow teem with happy-go-lucky banjo players and con- 
jure women. The danger is that these eccentric forms of 
character may become established as traditions and when 
the original Negro artist appears he will have to spend in 
breaking down these traditions the energy he ought to use 


in creative work. 


“Harlem,” because it emphasizes “I will” character 
instead of the gypsy type of Negro, is a wholesome swing 
toward dramatic normalcy. Its characters are not abnormal 
people presented in an appealing light but everyday peo- 
ple exaggerated and pointed up for the purposes of melo- 
drama. This is a sound orthodox theatrical practice, and 
if “Harlem” proves to be as profitable as it is entertain- 
ing other playwrights will be encouraged to adopt its 
methods with the result that Negro drama will be changed 
from an aberrant to a normal form. 


That the character portrayed in “Harlem” is superior 
to the types pictured in any preceding Negro play be- 
comes obvious the moment we compare Roy Crowe with 
Abraham McCranie or Kid Vamp with Black Boy. What 
is of more importance to the Negro sociologist as well as 
the dramatist is the higher type of women presented in 
“Harlem.” For example compare Cordelia with Bess, 
the most vividly portrayed female character in “Porgy.” 
In Bess we have the woman who wants to be good but who 
is unable to follow her better impulses because, like a 
filly when her blood runs warm, she cannot resist the 
advances of any virile male who wants to possess her. 
In Cordelia we have a purposeful woman who is deter- 
mined to have her way regardless of the havoc that fol- 
lows in her wake. She is not a victim of men; men are 
her victims. She-is an immoral woman while Bess, strictly 
speaking, is unmoral. Bess, to state the matter in concrete 
terms, is first cousin to a boar’s bride while Cordelia, Lady 


Macbeth and Hedda Gabbler are sisters under the skin. 


As a specimen of theatrical craftsmanship, aside from 
its portrayal of character, “Harlem” is a well made play 
which shows very few flaws of construction. The authors 
had to strain a bit to make the second act long enough 
but they met the problem in a way that does not result 
in any conspicuous sagging of suspense. The background 
and atmosphere are genuine and are so logically inter- 
woven with the plot that only one character is a superflu- 
ous loose end. That character is the goofer dust man 
whose sole function is to pad out the second act. 


Taking the relative inexperience of the cast into account, 
the acting is surprisingly good. Inez Clough and Arthur 
Hughes, the one white member of the cast, top the others 
with a facility which is doubtless the result of experience. 
They are followed in effectiveness by Lew Peyton and 
Ernest Whitman while Edna Barr, Billy Andrews and 
Malvina Dabney earn honorable mention. Isabel Wash- 
ington, as Cordelia, is quite convincing and all the minor 
parts are in capable hands. 
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SAFE IN THE ARMS OF JESUS 
(Continued from Page 129) 
head once more, Everything.was swimming about 
him. Why, that son ... where was he? What 
foolish prank was this he was playing? . . . the 
same foolish boy of many years ago. . . . He was 
dancing .. . dancing in the church . . . there he was 
_.. dancing about the head of that man. . . yes, 
about the head of his assistant, who was advancing 
rapidly from the edge of the platform towards 
him .. . His son . . . what kind of trick . . . where 
was that boy? . . . what had become of the woman 

all clad in whhte. 

The presence of the assistant pastor, standing 
directly before him, holding in his hand a yellow 
envelope which he extended in his direction, 
brought him back to some sense of reality. He 
tore himself away from the grasp of one of the 
last of the seemingly never-ending converts, and 
ripped the clasp of the envelope which his assist- 
ant had by this time given him. It took but a 
moment to read the words on the enclesed sheet: 


San Francisco. 
Rev. De Witt Coleman, 
Coleman Tabernacle. 

Your son, De Witt Coleman, Jr., died tonight 
Methodist Hospital. Happy to inform he passed 
away Safe in the arms of Jesus. 

REV. AARON GOOCH. 

Reverend De Witt Coleman slumped down in a 
chair which the alert assistant had provided for 
him. Huge tears streamed down the bewildered 
face of the venerable preacher. He stared through 
the tears at the words which were printed on the 
yellow piece of paper. Softly and intelligibly. 


while the deacons endeavored to quiet the congre-_ 


gation and to dismiss them in order, he repeated 
over and over to himself, “Praise the Lord . . . 
My son... safe in the arms of Jesus . . . safe in 
the arms of Jesus.” 


WHO’S WHO 


FLOYD €. COVINGTON—formerly Urban League fellow, 
University of Pittsburg, is Industrial Secretary Los Ang- 
eles Urban League. 

EUGENE KINCKLE JONES—is the Executive Secretary 
of the National Urban League. 

ARTHUR HUFF FAUSET—is an Opportunity prize 
winner and author of the book For Freedom. 

ROBERT C. BENCHLEY—is one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished writers. He is the author of several books. 
the latest of which is David Copperfield or Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea. Until recently he was the 
Dramatic critic of Life. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS—a noted authority on the Negro 
drama, is a columnist and editorial writer for the Inter- 
State Tattler. 

LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL—Principal of Cheney State 
Normal School of Pennsylvania. He is the author of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture and other poems. 

MARITA BONNER—is a teacher in Washington. 

COUNTEE CULLEN—one of America’s best known con- 
temporary meets is at present in Paris. 

FRANK ANKENBRAND, JR—is one of the younger 


poets. 
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PLUM BUN 


By JESSIE REDMON FAUSET 


A powerful novel of a colored girl who 
passes for white. 

Wa tter Yust says: “Here are to be found 
dignity and truth.” 


Postpaid $2.50 


-MAMBA’S DAUGHTER 


By DU BOSE HEYWARD 


An inspired tale of the bitter struggles 


of the older generations. 
Postpaid $2.50 


PORTRAITS IN COLOR 


By MARY WHITE OVINGTON | 


A white womans’ impressions of twenty 
prominent Negroes after twenty-five years 


work among them. | 
Postpaid $2.00 


‘WARREN BOOK CO. 
| Specialists in Negro Literature 
New York City 


| Staten Island 


“THIRD ANNUAL 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
EUROPEAN TOUR | 


June 8th to July 16th 
Inclusive $480 Price 


ENGLAND, HOLLAND, GERMANY, BELGIUM, FRANCE 


A Travel Study Course for Teachers, Students | 
and others, with College Credit if Desired | 


| Send for Descriptive Circular to } 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Va. 
or ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 


110 East 42nd tSreet, New York City 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 
President 


ANTILLEAN HOLDING CO., Ine. 


Real Estate and Insurance Broker 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


167 West 145th Street 
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PLUM BUN 


By REDMON Fauset 


George Schuyler calls it: 

“Finest of all the novels written by and 
about Negroes published during the past ten 
years.... The last word on race relations 
in fiction form.” 


Walter Yust, Phila. Ledger: 

“She is one of the important Negro writ- 
ers of this day and generation who will be 
remembered long for work in both prose 
and poetry.. She can make suffering 
RE novel with — informed, both 


in treatment and in story.. 


Marion Leland, Brooklyn Eagle: 

“She has the gift to portray the less spec- 
tacular but vitally important phases of quiet 
happiness and refinement that are a con- 
spicuous ix of normal Negro life in 
America. . 


At your bookstore—$2.50—STOK ES, Publishers 


East India Hair Grower 
IF USED REGULARLY 


Will Promote 
a Full Growt» 
of Hair, Wii! 
Also Restore 
the Strength, 
Vitality and 
Beauty of the 
Malr. 


IF YOUR 
HAIR I8 
DRY AND 
WIRY TRY 


EAST INDIA 
HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are 
bothered with 
Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, Itch- 


Trouble, we 

- want to you to 

MME. S.D. LYONS 

Fast India 

Hair Grower. 

The remedy contaius medica! properties that go to 

the roots of the hair, stimulates the skin, helping 

nature to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and 

silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. 

The best known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful 

Black Eyebrows, also restores Gray Hair to its 

Natural Color. Can be used with Hot Iron for 
straightening. 


Price Sent by Mall 50c. 


AGENT’S OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Shampoo, 
1 Pressing Oil. 1 Face Cream and Directions 
for Selling. $2.00. 25c Extra for Postage. 


8. D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Ave., Oklahoma City, Ok. 


Postage 10c. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


ear 
THE CRISIS, One ‘Year 
OPPORTUNITY and THE ‘CRISIS, “One Year. “F250 


OPPORTUNITY, 17 Madison Ave., New York City. 
ae ‘peaee find check or money order for 
ashe . in payment for items checked. 


JEAN JOSEPH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
PORT-AU-PKINCE, HAITI 
Opportunity for industrial training for peasant 
boys and girls of Haiti. The American Patrons ap- 
peal for contributions for the needs of the school. 
Finanve—Tools—Clothing. Contributions may be sent 
directly to Mlle. Rosna Jean Joseph, Jean Joseph 
School, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. (Supplies for schools 

are not subject to duty). 

“A Commendable Attempt”—In accordance with 
the report of Mr. W. T. B. Williams of our staff, 
I am of the opinion that Haiti is greatly in need of 
Industrial Training for the masses of her people.— 
Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee. 

Advisory Committee: Mme. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Pres., Natl. Fed. of Colored Clubs. Miss Eva Bowles, 
Sec., ‘tor colored work of Natl. Board, Y. W. C. A. 
W. T. B. Williams, Tuskegee. Dr. George E. Haynes, 
Sec., of the Committee on the Church and Race 
Relations. Executive Committee: Harriet Gibbs Mar- 
shall, chairman, 229 W. 135th St., Apt. 1. Monsieur 
Leon Lamothe, Vice-Pres. Miss ‘Theodora Holly, 
Vice-Pres. Miss Layle Lane, Treas., Mrs. S. A. Sidat 
Singh, Sec’y. Miss Maud Warfield, Sec'y 

BE A PATRON—Associate Patrons, $1, Contribut- 
ing Patrons $2, Sustaining Patrons $5, Annual Pat- 
ron 

MLLE. ROSINA JEAN JOSEPH, President, 
Port-Au-Prince, Haiti 


When in New York 
make the 


Your stopping place 


At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephone 
BRADHURST 1131 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are 
Hotels, but none so 


F. C. FANE, prop. 


“HOTEL DUMAS. 


205 W. 135th Street | 


other | 


CLUB CAROLINE 
A RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


HOUSEKEEPING AND 
NON-HOUSKEEPING UNIT 


262 West 127th Street New York City 
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